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WHEN DISASTER RIDES THE SKIES 


The poster which Chapters of the American Red Cross will display throughout the country 

from November 11 to 29, inviting the people to join the Red Cross for another year, symbolizes 

the services of relief and rehabilitation provided by the “Greatest Mother” when disaster strikes. 

Throughout the past year the Red Cross has been engaged continually in disaster relief work 

at home and has extended assistance in many catastrophes abroad. The poster was painted by 
Cornelius Hicks. 
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What is a Good Teacherr 


By J. P. HorrMan 


Superintendent of Schools, Worthington, Minn. 
(Education Week and Teachers’ Day) 


E want to hire 
a good teach- 
er,” announced 


the chairman of the 
visiting school board. 

I named several 
teachers who were 
graduates of standard 
teachers’ colleges and 
held first grade certifi- 
cates. 

“But are they all 
good teachers?” 

“They are teachers,” 
I answered, “who know 
their mathematics, 
science and history, and 
who have mastered the 
technique of presenting 











TEACHING 

I do not know that I could 
make entirely clear to an out- 
sider the pleasure I have in teach- 
ing. I had rather earn my living 
by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is 
not merely a life work, a profes- 
sion, an occupation, a struggle: 
it is a passion. I love to teach. 
I love to teach as a painter loves 
to paint, as a musician loves to 
play, as a singer loves to sing, 
as a strong man rejoices to run 
a race. Teaching is an art—an 
art so great and so difficult to 
master that a man or woman 
can spend a long life at it, with- 
out realizing much more than 
his limitations and mistakes, and 
his distance from the ideal. But 
the main aim of my happy days 
has been to become a good 
teacher, just as every architect, 


Today, when testing 
is the vogue, a score 
of publishers offer in- 
telligence tests, each 
with its simple formula 
for determining a teach- 
er’s “I. Q.” (Intelli- 
gence Quotient.) 

Teachers’ placement 
bureaus have full page 
questionnaires listing 
every physical, mental, 
and spiritual qualifica- 
tion that the mind of: 
an ultra-inquisitive 
questioner could con- 
ceive. 

High schools and col- 


leges have the records 











the subject matter to | 
their pupils. They are | 
capable of discharging | 
the obligations assumed |} 


and 





wishes to be a 
every profe 
strives toward perfection.— ‘L 
liam Lyon Phelps. 
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and rankings of every 
graduate who now 
holds a license to teach. 


ssional 





in their contracts. Does 
this answer your question ?” 

“No!” 

‘What else do you wish to know about 
them ?” 

“This. Do they understand the chil- 
dren whom they teach, as well as they 
understand the subject matter they teach 
the children?” 

After the frequent repetition of incidents 
similar to the above, one day I commenced 
asking myself just what a good teacher 
really is. 

My previous opinions on the matter were 
the result of fifteen years’ experience in the 
schoolroom and eight years in a superin- 
tendent’s office. I have a five-foot shelf 
of pedagogical books with elaborate mea- 
suring scales and standards by which to 
grade teachers as A, B, C or D. 
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Interested acquain- 
tances of any teacher 
have all additional information, insinuations, 
and suspicions that have been reported and 
circulated in all communities where the said 
teacher ever taught. 

From all these sources of information I 
turn away, because in none do I find a 
satisfactory answer to the question, “What 
is a good teacher?” 

In my search for the answer, I might ask 
the pupils themselves. They are quick to 
penetrate every sham and they instinctively 
recognize genuine interest. But I remem- 
ber that their judgment, after all, is im- 
mature, without perspective, and limited to 
childhood’s interests. 

I might ask the fifty million parents who 
send their children to school to be instructed 
not only in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, but in ethics, manners, character 
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building, and citizenship as well. But I re- 
member that parents too often see the 
teacher only through the eyes of their chil- 
dren. 

I might ask the boards of education. But 
their official days at best, are full of trials 
and tribulations and their views are apt to 
be colored by the business considerations 
that play so large a part in the discharge 
of their duties. 

So finally I turn to the men of the na- 
tion who have made good—the big men 
who are doing big things. I ask them to 
grant me a glimpse of their school days 
and to tell me of the teachers whose in- 
fluence has been a definite factor in their 
success. 

These men can draw the picture that I 
seek. Their definition of “a good teacher” 
should be authentic. They can enumerate 
his characteristics and tell me how he made 
his influence effective. 

I, therefore, select three hundred men 
who have reached the upper levels in life. 
The list must be representative, so I in- 
clude editors, preachers, farmers, senators, 
congressmen, members of the President’s 
cabinet, industrial executives, college presi- 
dents, and many others. 

The response is startling. Men who 
shape the destiny of a nation pause to let 
the teachers of their younger days troop 
past the reviewing stand of memory and 
to evaluate their influence. 

Eighty-one per cent report that they can 
trace the influence of individual teachers 
in their lives. Many pay respectful tribute 
to some one who on the lower levels in- 
spired in them the desire and the determina- 
tion to do and to be. Many have been 
held to the rugged upward road by the 
sustaining influence of a “good teacher” in 
their youth. 

Mr. Merle Crowell, editor of the 4 mer- 
ican Magazine, draws a graphic picture of 
a good teacher of his experience and shows 
how she made her influence lastingly effec- 
tive. 

“One May afternoon in 1906 I was just 
leaving the old brick building of Coburn 
Classical Institute, Waterville, Maine, 
when a gentle voice called to me. It was 
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the voice of Miss Gilpatrick, my teacher 
in Latin and English—and, incidentally, 
one of the most essentially fine human be- 
ings that ever called a class together. I 
turned back. 

‘Will you come to the cottage to see 
me after supper?’ she asked. There was a 
sadness in her face that troubled me. I 
speculated about it as I walked toward my 
room. For two years Miss Gilpatrick had 
been my guide and friend. More deeply 
than any one outside my immediate family, 
she believed in me. 

What was wrong? Vaguely I sensed 
the answer. Entering the institute as a 
junior, I had thrown myself into my studies 
with all the impetuous energy of a country 
boy trained in hard work and I had suc- 
ceeded in getting some enviable marks. To- 
ward the middle of my senior year, how- 
ever, I discovered that there were other 
things than work to intrigue one’s fancy; 
the pool parlor down on Main Street, for 
instance, -or games of ‘pitch’ and ‘seven- 
up,’ or ‘fussing’—as we called the gentle 
pastime of playing around with the girls. 
And my studies had suffered measurably! 

I walked toward Hanson Cottage after 
supper. Birds were singing. There was 
a lift of spring in the air—but not in my 
heart. 

Miss Gilpatrick led me into the library. 
Her face was very sober. After a few 
casual remarks she leaned back in her chair 
and gazed at me intently. 

‘Mr. Crowell,’ she said, ‘I have some- 
thing to tell you. Two prizes have been 
offered this year to members of the senior 
class. One is for the boy who has made 
the highest rank while he has been here. 
The second is for the boy who has showed 
the greatest development, physical, mental, 
and spiritual. The first prize is yours. You 
piled up enough rank last year and the first 
part of this year so that no one can take 
it away from you. But to me that is the 
less important prize. Tentatively we had 
selected you for the second one also, but 
your school work has suffered so much of 
late that we have decided we cannot give 
it to you.’ 

There was a dead silence in the room. 
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I raised my head and saw tears standing 
in her eyes. 

‘Even the loss of this prize is not the 
ultimately important thing,’ she went on 
slowly. ‘What I want to know is this: 
Have you lost the ideals that you brought 
with you to this school ?’ 

My voice choked so that I could hardly 
speak, but I assured her that my ideals were 
still safe. 

‘Then I am counting on you to live up 
to them,’ she said, as she led me to the 
door. 

After I had left college and had come 
to New York with the hope of making a 
place for myself in newspaper work, there 
were times when the traveling was so rough 
that it seemed absurd to try to keep on. 
Often was I tempted to give up the hope- 
less struggle and go back to the farm. But 
when the thought became too possessive I 
would always see a gentle face, crowned 
with graying hair, and hear a voice say- 
ing: “I am counting on you!’ And I would 
buckle up my belt and keep on going.” 

Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York 
acknowledges the influence of good teachers 
in his life and asserts his belief in their in- 
fluence on the life of the nation. 

“In my judgment, whatever I am in life 
is due largely to the influence of the pub- 
lic school teachers of the State of Michi- 
gan. ... 

In my young life I came to recognize 
that some teachers were democratic, broad- 
minded, and sympathetic. They seemed to 
possess the instincts of the teacher. Even 
to this day I recall their kind words and 
the fine example of their lives. 

The teachers who have had the strong- 
est hold upon memory and affection were 
those who entered into the activities of the 
pupils outside of school hours. One of 
them gave me a love of Nature. He took 
me on long walks, pointing out the beauties 
of the trees and the flowers and the sky 
and the mysteries of the rocks. He talked 
to me about good citizenship and useful 
service. He was a _ generous, whole- 
hearted man, who demonstrated in his pri- 
vate life the virtue of unselfishness. 

To my mind, the public school teacher 
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is largely responsible for the welfare of our 
country. As parents we leave to the teacher 
instruction in ethics, and even in manners. 
America is what it is by reason of character 
built in the schools.” 

Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, says in his terse, direct way: 
“There were two teachers who left an un- 
usual impress upon me in school days, both 
principally through personality. One was 
a driver and the other was a leader... I 
benefited alike from the discipline of the 
one and the persuasive powers of the 
other.” 

Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio was in- 
spired by a good teacher using the unortho- 
dox methods described in his statement. 

“Leading our upper class in the country 
school, he would become so eloquent in 
reading from McGuffey’s Reader the 
speeches of Pitt, Chatham, Webster, etc., 
that the entire school would be held. in 
rapt attention. That was my inspiration 
for public service.” 

So the descriptions continue by men who 
are not “self-made,” who were not born 
great, but who came under the influence of 
“a good teacher.” 

Now I combine the scores of descriptions 
and characterizations to make one com- 
posite picture. This tabulation of qual- 
ities and characteristics of the good 
teachers who helped make these big men 
what they are, results in this definite list. 
In the table, characteristics are given in 
the order of frequency with which they 
were mentioned. The number following 
each indicates the percentage of men nam- 
ing that quality in their descriptions of the 
good teachers of their experience. 


. Pct. 
Personal interest and sympathetic under- 

standing 
Firm discipline and forceful personality... 26 


Confidence in pupils and appreciation of 
effort 


eek URLS hk Shka.wh'o 6 eh Sib as Uae Se 24 
Christian character and interest in the 
wholesome and good ................-- 18 
BEY FS Ee Ses ye ore 18 
Pairmand; SIRT aos 5. co cds ccs cases 12 


Other qualities and characteristics men- 
tioned, but by a smaller percentage, in- 
clude: 
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Patience Liberality of thought 
Friendliness Unselfishness 
Gentleness Love of beauty 
Thoroughness Poise 

Kindness Sportsmanship 

Sense of humor Courtesy 

Interest in athletics Courage 


Conscientiousness Love of music 

Driving personality Imagination 

With the consensus of opinion of eminent 
and successful men from thirty-four states 
in tabulated form, I pause to consider the 
surprising things about the picture. 

Of course, I am not surprised at the 
overwhelming evidence that the first 
requisite of a good teacher is personal in- 
terest in the pupil and a sympathetic under- 
standing of him. Neither am I suprised 
that scholarship has been mentioned by but 
one in six. A teacher’s scholarship is gen- 
erally taken as a matter of course. 

I am surprised, however, in view of the 
universal interest in high school and college 
athletics, that a teacher’s interest in ath- 
letics is shown to be almost a negligible 
quantity as an influence toward success in 
men’s lives. 

I am surprised, too, at the lowly place 
of courage, liberality of thought, sense of 
humor, and other fine qualities ranking near 
the bottom of the list. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing re- 
vealed by the answers is the fact that ninety 
per cent of the men who named the 
teachers who had influenced them most, 
named men. When I consider that only 
about ten per cent of the teaching corps of 
the country is composed of men teachers, 
the startling significance of the above ratio 
is apparent. 

I am reminded here of the statement of 
W. M. Jardine, U. S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, regarding this matter: 

“All my teachers were mature men, the 
last three being graduates of standard col- 


leges. The others, with one or two excep- 
tions, were just well read and leading men 
in my small community. I have always felt 
that though perhaps my teachers were not 
as well trained for teaching, and had not 
the technic of presentation that modern 
teachers have, they were quite superior, 
nevertheless, to the young girls who now go 
to make up the large majority of teachers 
in our graded schools, or even in high 
schools. 

I am for a mature man teacher every 
time, for country schools at least, even 
though he may lack in the technic of presen- 
tation.” 

My new definition of “a good teacher’’ 
is now complete. The successful men of 
the nation have shown me that he is a man 
who loves and understands his fellow men; 
who has the genuineness of character to 
make his personality a living and inspiring 
force in the lives of his pupils; who has an 
abiding faith in humanity and appreciates 
every honest effort of his students and asso- 
ciates; who is adequately trained and 
equipped for efficient work in his profes- 
sion ; who gives his active support to all that 
is wholesome and good in life; who is just 
and fair in the exercise of his judgment and 
authority. 

A man such as he would also be courte- 
ous, courageous, and kind, and possess many 
other qualities mentioned in the lower half 
of the list. 

Daniel A. Poling, editor-in-chief of the 
Christian Herald of New York, contributes 
the description to summarize this picture: 
“He was a man’s man, but had not out- 
grown his youthful attitudes. He was an 
athlete, a scholar, and one of the finest 
instructors I have ever known; but it was 
as an individual, as a personality, that he 
won me.” 


Out in November’s softened glow, 

Her spicy fragrance in the air, 

A spell is on the sights we know, 

The old dull things grow strange and rare: 
Golden enchantment over trees and stream, 
The quiet, hazy brooding of a dream. 


—CHARLOTTE F. Bascock: Salen Summer. 


“ 








Weaving the Background 


By Kevsry KitcHe_t BAYLEs 
(Children’s Book Week) 


ANY far wiser than I assert that 
reading aloud to one’s children 
makes them lazy-minded. 

But does it, really? 

Theoretically it may be a plausible ex- 
cuse for reading to oneself and sending the 
young people to the movies; but practically, 
from the point of view of a mother of three, 
I take exception to the idea. 

If our child is intellectually indolent, it 
may be our own fault because we do his 
thinking for him. To read to him out of 
any sort of book and without pause for 
explanation is quite as bad as never to read 
to him. It does not matter whether we 
read unintelligently to him or let him fum- 
ble along in unthinking play or school-work 
—if we do not make him exercise his God- 
given brains we are failing him at the time 
when he most needs to learn how to use 
them. No, it is not reading aloud that 
makes him lazy-minded. 

It seems as though the acid test of a 
book to be read aloud to the child should 
be: What does it give him to think about? 
Honor, humour, beauty, chivalry, kindness, 
history, geography—without at least a 
spark of one of these it is less than the dust. 
It does not matter what the book is, so long 
as it leads the mind to think and react nor- 
mally. I think it is because of the abnor- 
mal reaction upon the child that the movies 
are pernicious, giving him thrills through 
his physical eyes and mentally stupefying 
him. He is not made to think; there is no 
opportunity for the flowering of childish 
imagination ; the mind’s eye is blinded. The 
thrills are usually of the lowest order, only 
quickening his innate belligerency or mis- 
chievousness or rousing a precocious inter- 
est in adult emotions. Douglas Fairbanks’ 
“Robin Hood” is a golden exception but 
it seems to me far better to give our chil- 
dren their wholesome background through 
the books which we read aloud to them. 
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Personally, I consider most “juveniles” 
worthless, because they do not stimulate 
thought. What help can a child get from 
their twaddle? Is he to believe, for ex- 
ample, that rabbits wear blue jackets with 
brass buttons and that mother bunnies cook 
supper? Such books give an utterly false 
idea of Nature and their only use is to teach 
the child what not to read. 

I do not imply that the genuine fairy- 
tale, the myth, fable and allegory should 
be prohibited in the nursery. They are an 
indispensable part of the warp and woof of 
the Background, if for no other reason than 
that so many literary references, met with 
later in life, are meaningless without a- 
knowledge of them. The primitive mind 
accepts fairy and folk tales with such ease 
that I have never felt it necessary to read 
them aloud; the children are sufficiently in- 
terested to struggle through them alone. 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Aesop and Bullfinch 
are essential if the young mind is to have a 
well-rounded literary background; but the 
child needs help in learning to discriminate, 
to select the naturally true and beautiful 
among our books. He cannot gain this 
knowledge alone, unless he is an exceptional 
child, and when he goes to school it is too 
late; the Background should go with him 
when he enters school the first day. His 
teachers cannot be expected to supply it; 
that duty falls upon Mother, along with 
the planning of diet, washing of necks and 
ears and the quelling of internecine strife. 

If sensible reading aloud becomes a daily 
rite, the youthful brains will acquire the 
foundation which, later, no “selected course 
of reading” can give. ‘The six-foot book- 
shelf, the “ten lessons in literature,” are 
merely well-meant attempts to fill in the 
background neglected by careless parents. 

Too seldom are children allowed to de- 
velop a respectable taste in books. Poor 
lambs! They take the volumes handed them 
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by thoughtless grown-ups, and if they have 
an unlimited diet of the “Billy Whiskers” 
sort of chaff, how can they ever know what 
is the good, sweet wheat of literature? To 
read the average “juvenile” bores an adult 
to distraction, and a normal child is just 
as impatient with the inane doings of Polly- 
anna and the “Five Little Peppers.” I 
know whereof I speak, for many times have 
the mentally deprived (not depraved) chil- 
dren of the neighborhood sidled up to our 
reading circle and listened gravely, to go 
back to their mothers asking why such books 
as Ours were not among their own. 

No professional reader of Browning 
could have a more rapt audience than mine 
when I read “Herve Riel,” ‘Cavalier 
Tunes” or “How they Brought the Good 
News.” We have never urged the children 
to memorize poems; the mere fact that he 
must “learn a piece” usually makes a child 
detest it unless he is a smug little prig that 
likes to show off; but reading aloud has em- 
bedded certain poems in their minds, and 
sometimes I overhear them among them- 
selves chanting: 


“I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 
sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
her by—” 


“°E would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done; 
An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear.” 


“Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ?” 


Those moments when, unseen, I stand and 
hear my “magic working” pay me a thou- 
sandfold for the time and patience and 
sacrifice; for it is a sacrifice, of course, to 
devote certain hours daily to reading aloud. 
When once one has begun to weave the 
Background for the children one cannot 
sally forth to a game of bridge with that 
erstwhile gay insouciance. Yet after one 
learns the habit of working at this loom, 
one finds that bridge is rather tame in com- 
parison and so are many other things that 
once seemed important. 

“The Tempest” and “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” are the favorite plays; I 
think first of all because of the buffoonery, 


for children have the true groundling’s gus- 
to for the obvious jest; and after that the 
eery holds their interest, just as it does with 
the adolescent-minded grown-up. 

Our reading is made more absorbing by 
a geographical accompaniment. On every 
available space on the play-room walls we 
have hung maps. There is one Mercator ; 
the others are azimuth equidistant projec- 
tions, published by the National Geograph- 
ic Society. Everything we read we “look 
out on the map” as Kipling tactfully sug- 
gests. It takes time. One cannot buy a 
map and thrust a book at one’s progeny 
and expect instant results. The parent 
must contribute unflagging interest. 

Because we have chosen tales of great 
adventure and followed them on Mercator, 
the children are familiar with Elephant, 
Wrangel, Pitcairn, Juan Fernandez, St. 
Helena and the Galapagos Islands. The 
young mind is quickly stirred with the ro- 
mance of an island and so it has been easy 
to fi the stories by means of the map. 

Lanier’s “King Arthur” and Pyle’s 
“Robin Hood” have given them a grasp 
of the topography of England such as usu- 
ally comes much later in life. They never 
tire of following the immortal knights and 
outlaws to and fro across that most won- 
derful of all islands; even Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer has taken his place along with the 
Phoenicians and Romans who landed on St. 
Michael’s Mount. Richard the Lion- 
Hearted wakened their interest in the 
Mediterranean and Syria and the Crusades ; 
Sven Hedin, Kipling and Edwin Arnold 
gave Asia to them before the eldest was 
seven. ‘“Barrack-Room Ballads,” ‘007,” 
“My Lord the Elephant” and “The Lang 
Men o’ Leerut” are as popular as the “Just 
So Stories” and far more so than the other 
fiction Kipling wrote especially for children. 
Of course one does a bit of judicious skip- 
ping here and there if one has a prejudice 
against the little angels adopting some of 
Mulvaney’s coarser phrases. A long de- 
scription in Sven Hedin may be blue pen- 
cilled, but in this one must be both crafty 
and expert, for the children, once launched 
on the sea of grown-up literature, resent 
being read down to; they want to reach 


* 
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your mental level as fast as possible and 
they object to your tampering with the 
classics. 

It would be absurd to claim that reading 
so-called high-brow books to a seven-year- 
old will make him a prodigy; one does 
not want a prodigy in the family, anyway. 
But I do offer the suggestion that a person’s 
chances of happiness and success in maturity 
are greater if his very early years are not 
wasted in futilities. If a child realizes that 
there is a choice, he will treat with con- 
tempt the books written in words of one 
syllable, clothing thoughts as meagre as 
their language. A kindergarten pupil, given 
the opportunity, will wallow in long and 
dificult words for the sheer joy of experi- 
menting with his mother tongue. If he 
hears only baby-talk he misses an immense 
amount of fun, and the words which he 
learns later in life will never be so vigor- 
ous and real to him as those he learned in 
childhood. Half the time, 1 confess, chil- 
dren do not understand the meaning of the 
long words they use, but that is immaterial. 
When the tongue becomes accustomed to 
them the mind will, in due course, seize the 
meaning. Personally I prefer to hear my 
enraged scion call his little sister (as he 
does upon occasion) an ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus than a pig. He is learning 
sounds and pronunciations which must in- 
evitably educate his tongue and throat and 
incidentally his mind; he cannot master 
those difficult words without in the end 
thinking of their meaning. Not that the 
life-history of the duck-bill platypus is in 
itself an education, but it is one more thread 
in the Background and a more useful one 
than Peter Rabbit’s brass buttons. 

The Bible is a never-failing mine of won- 
der-tales (not “Stories Re-told for Little 
ones” but the noble Book itself); for in- 
stance, we follow on the map the legendary 
route to Ophir whence came the ivory and 
gold for Solomon’s throne. Later, when 
our heterogeneous taste leads us to “King 
Solomon’s Mines” or “The Butterfly that 
Stamped” the children jubilate at discover- 
ing that it is the same Solomon mentioned 
in each story; that the tales interlock, so 
to speak. They have to use their brains 


to sift the true from the unreal, and even 
the youngest understands that while Solo- 
mon “really lived” Sir Henry is a fictitious 
character ; that through all the centuries the 
Dark Continent with its gold and ivory, 
gorillas, elephants and Zulus, is the same 
Africa told of in the Bible, in Kipling, 
Haggard and Stanley. They trace in the 
atlas the odyssey of the Elephant’s Child, 
and it is a fascinating journey, because any 
respectable map gives all the place-names. 
They will never forget the melons and little 
bananas that the African elephant eats, be- 
cause Kipling does not befool you; he gives 
you Nature as she is and the child has no 
difficulty in comprehending that, although 
crocodiles and baby elephants do not between 
them produce a trunk, fundamentally the 
background is true. Such. fantasies as 
‘Peter Pan,” “Alice,” “Davy and the Gob- 
lin” and the Doolittle books are priceless 
in stimulating imagination, a sense of hu- 
mour and an appreciation of pure fancy ; 
and they are the better for straight-ahead 
reading with no analysis. A child’s fancy 
is so fragile a thing that it should not be 
tinkered with by dull-eyed elders. But an 
unregulated feast of such dream-stuff would 
naturally bring on mental colic, and so we 
come back to study by means of Bullfinch, 
‘The Wonder-Book,” “Tanglewood Tales,” 
Shakespeare, Leatherstocking, Bullen, Gren- 
fell, Bairnsfather, Roosevelt, Kipling, 
Stevenson and Howard Pyle and many 
others. One wishes that Pyle had been 
able to give us more of his matchless 
books. 

It is to be expected that any healthy child 
would relish “Treasure Island” but Steven- 
son’s other romances are excellent grist for 
the mill of my omnivorous children. “The 
Ebb Tide” and “Kidnapped” were swal- 
lowed whole. 

You may wonder how we “study” some 
of the above-mentioned books; they simply 
furnish forth the background upon which 
to work. It all depends on what you give 
the children as you read. For example, 
through Mallory, Pyle and the “Golden 
Treasury,” Merrie England has become as 
real to my three as New York, perhaps 
more so; they know much about the 
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language, customs, food and occupations of 
our ancestors, and many of their laws. 
When they come to study history and liter- 
ature in school they will have a foundation 
already laid. 

A charming book, “Finn and his War- 
rior Band” by Mackenzie, impelled them 
to study about the ancient Scottish and Irish 
races. Their unfeigned thirst for informa- 
tion led us to articles in the encyclopedia, 
for they delight in accuracy, in meticulous 
detail. If, in playing at King Arthur, for 
instance, one of them mentions potatoes as 
food he is instantly corrected by the others. 
They display an uncanny knowledge of 
arms and armour; they consider it a serious 
matter if an illustrator makes a mistake in 
costume—a viking helmet on a crusader’s 
head is intolerable to them. A child’s 
sense of time-values is too rudimentary for 
him to assimilate mere dates, but his com- 
prehension of rélative history is astonish- 
ingly sound. A five-year-old cannot remem- 
ber in what year Columbus discovered 
America (does it really matter?) but he is 
quick to understand, for instance, that the 
North American Indians did not possess 
firearms and horses before the coming of 
the Whites. Of course these bits of ill- 
assorted information are useless singly, but 
taken en masse they help to weave the 
Background. 

One does not wish to condemn the boy 
or girl to the torture of listening to our 
reading as a penance or as a daily lesson 
that cannot be evaded ; reading aloud should 
always be a happiness. 

The child will find his Kirk Munroe and 
Samuel Scoville and similar authors through 
his friends as he grows older; he will read 
them because they are simple enough to be 
understood and enjoyed in solitude. The 
books one selects for reading aloud are those 
he would not discover in the ordinary way 
and perhaps not be interested in unless he 
is guided. 

Haphazard reading in the early years is 
the most delightful for you and the child. 
Almost anything will wake his interest and 
that is all one requires to make a start. 
Through hearing Chaliapin sing “The Two 
Grenadiers” and “The Midnight Review” 


my three stumbled upon the romantic fig- 
ure of Napoleon; the reading which fol- 
lowed may not have been the sort the 
Librarian in the Children’s Department 
would suggest, but because they found him 
first in those stirring songs the Little Cor- 
poral will always be more real to them than 
he is to many of us who plodded up to him 
across dreary pages of school history. 

I suppose the secret of holding a child’s 
interest is in making things “real” to him. 
He hungers for tangible, concrete facts. 
Yes, I know, we are told that he lives in 
a world of his own imaginings and does 
not absorb dry facts happily; all of which 
is only half true. Facts need not be dry; 
if he has the opportunity, he uses truth for 
the foundation of the imaginative play 
which is his life when he is very young; 
but we must show him how to use truth. 

We look forward to the time when we 
may read together such authors as Dumas, 
Darwin, Scott, Thackeray, Osborne, Hugo 
and Fabre. There are too many books on 
the shelves for any of us to read them all 
and so, to me, it seems unfair that we should 
waste our children’s precious minds and 
years on rubbish when we may so easily 
open some of our own volumes to them. 
After all, the greatest pleasure we have in 
a library is sharing it with a mental crony 
—with one who appreciates the apt quota- 
tion, the passing references, the happy 
phrase. 

The close association coming inevitably 
with reading aloud encourages the child’s 
perceptions and intelligence so far that he 
himself may recognize that quotation and 
even cap it. The first time your young 
son finishes for you a line from Shakespeare, 
have you not cause to rush to your admir- 
ing spouse and gloat? Should you not be 
prouder of that feat than of his first tooth? 
Every child sooner or later gets a first tooth 
and it is nq indication of brains on his part. 
Far more valuable is the mind’s first sprout- 
ing that heralds your son’s endeavor to 
reach your mental plane. 

Yes, reading aloud to him is worth while 
for, if it is done carefully, he will have 
had his Background as firmly planted as his 
backbone. 
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Let the 


Kindergarten 
Come to 


Your Child 


By ANNE PEREZ-GUERRA 


NOTE TO THE EDITOR: 





© Iowa Research Station 


This article is the result of two years’ experimentation, in order to find out which of 


the various kindergarten occupations are of the greatest value for home use. 


I am fortunate 


in that I have a small but adequate laboratory in which to test them, and only those which 
proved indispensable in our play-room have been given space. 


I have not written it from the pedestal of the trained educator. 
ing, outside of practical experience, and what I have gleaned from a few good books. 
the information is sound and | believe applicable in the average home. 


I lay no claim to train- 
But 
My children are 


average children, as are their playmates, and the things that have been found suitable for 


them ought to serve others as well. 


mother. 


with them constantly, teaching and guiding. 
can, and leave them to find out the rest for themselves. 


Books on the home kindergarten, while excellent in intention, are of little use to a busy 
Her time is so occupied with the physical care of her children that she cannot be 
She must put before them the best that she 


Incidentally, they will probably 
P. G. 


find out a great deal more alone than they will by being shown.—A. 


ATELY I have heard many mothers la- 
menting the fact that though their 
children were of kindergarten age, 
for some reason or other they could not at- 
tend. Some lived too far away. Some 
were not quite old enough to be admitted 
to the classes, though they were perfectly 
able to do the work. In other instances 
the classes were too crowded. 

A bright child is usually ready for the 
kindergarten much earlier than the kinder- 
garten is ready for him. The long winter 
months are especially trying to the child 
who must remain indoors much of the time 
on account of sloppy weather. But they are 
doubly trying to his mother if she fails to 
provide adequate employment for his eager, 
mischievous fingers. 

I long considered it my particular mis- 
fortune that two little neighbor girls, the 
exact ages of my own two small daughters, 
found play at our house more attractive 
than at home. It sometimes grows quite 
nerve-racking, to have four small girls, all 
between two and a half and four, con- 
stantly about under one’s feet, and five 
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rooms do not allow much space for activity. 
Yet because my own were not happy unless 
their playmates appeared each morning, I 
studied the possibilities of the situation. 

I began to read and digest various books, 
which may be had at any public library, 
on kindergarten occupations. I weeded the 
applicable from the impossible, and made a 
list of the necessary supplies. I tried to 
select those articles which would furnish the 
maximum of play possibilities with the mini- 
mum of direction and attention on my part. 

The first item on my list was blocks. 
These I obtained for nothing and in great 
quantity, from the wood-working depart- 
ment at the high school where my husband 
teaches. As these are scraps, and would 
otherwise be gathered and burned by the 
janitor, I took all I wanted of the smooth- 
est and best. To be sure, they were not 
polished. ‘They did not fit together in an 
elaborate pattern. But they were blocks, 
and the little ones seized them with eager 
hands. 

Buildings grew and were fenced in. A 
bridge straddled the floor of the dining 
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room. Beds were provided for the three 
bears. Houses were built for a fairy, who 
strangely resembled a clothes pin. Chim- 
neys were added and porches, till the entire 
layout would cover every inch of available 
space in the dining room. My conclusion 
was that though the blocks had cost noth- 
ing, they were thoroughly appreciated by 
the children as well as by myself. 

My next step was to purchase some kin- 
dergarten beads. ‘These are half-inch cubes, 
cylinders and spheres, in the six standard 
colors. I paid two dollars for a box of a 
thousand. Boxes containing one gross may 
be had for forty cents, but the advantage of 
the larger quantity is that it permits the 
child to string an entire shoelace full of one 
color and one shape if he wishes. Forty- 
inch shoelaces are five cents a pair, and the 
round ones are the best. 

Because kindergarten isn’t kindergarten 
without clay, I added to my equipment five 
pounds of clay flour. ‘This made a large 
lump when the water was added, and its 
cost was forty cents. Plasteline is more 
costly, being forty-five cents a pound, but 
experience has taught me that it is much 
less bother and infinitely cleaner. How- 
ever, the other has the advantage of drying 
and thus giving a certain doubtful perma- 
nence to any object created from it—the 
permanence depending upon the amount of 
handling given it by its proud creator. 

Large kindergarten crayons cost twenty- 
five cents for a box of eight. These do not 
break easily, and come in the six standard 
colors, and brown and black. 

A ream of manila paper in the nine by 
twelve size costs eighty cents, and a ream 





Fitting the two blocks 





Naming colors 


of manila paper represents a pile four and a 
half inches thick. This can be used for con- 
struction as well as drawing. You will 
need to know a little, yourself, of the art 
of paper folding, but until their fingers have 
grown limber, too much accuracy-requiring 
work should not be expected of them. 

I purchased in addition to these things, 
various lengths of sticks, uncolored, in the 
large size, for stick laying. ‘The children 
themselves will find scores of other uses 
for these, besides that for which they were 
originally intended. ‘The large ones are 
much to be preferred to the small ones, be- 
cause they break less easily, and can be 
adapted to more needs than the others. We 
had the small ones first, and we know 
whereof we speak. The psychological ef- 
fect of fragile material is bad. If it is 
easily broken, the child’s prime desire seems 
to be to break it. 

Sewing cards make a pleasant diversion 
for the older children, but should not be 
used very often. These can be bought for 
fifteen cents a dozen, and only those with 
large holes and very simple designs should 
be selected. They are sewed with yarn and 
blunt needles. 

Our first equipment also included a stick- 
printing outfit, water-colors, folding paper, 
weaving mats and gummed parquetry 
papers in various shapes and colors, but | 
found that these gave little enjoyment in com- 
parison to the other material, and had the 
disadvantages of being messy and unman- 
ageable in the hands of children so young. 

Much later we added a box of one hun- 
dred colored one-inch cubes. These are 
called Cubical Counting Blocks. They 
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proved themselves so worthy of the eighty 
cents they had cost that two weeks after- 
ward we bought five hundred more at a 
cost of two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
The children use them for a multitude of 
purposes. They lay out the most elaborate 
villages and use the sticks for car tracks. 
These wind everywhere, over small bridges 
and through long tunnels. ‘Their creative 
ability has amazed me. The blocks can 
also be used for making doll-house furni- 
ture, and lend themselves admirably to the 
overstuffed variety. Sue constructed an ex- 
cellent piano, and by using the one-inch 
sticks for keys, the effect was most realistic. 
An additional benefit that they offer, and a 
fine one it is, too, is the variety of designs 
that can be made from them. The chil- 
dren love this and do not tire of it easily. 

Because so large and fascinating an array 
of material is apt to make the child fickle, 
it is not wise to allow too many occupations 
out at the same time. It is sometimes neces- 
sary for them to use two different ones in 
conjunction, but they should generally be 
made to put each one away before getting 
out another. They can be taught to do this 


if you begin in the beginning. It need not 
make a lot of extra work for you. How- 
ever, see that they have adequate storage 
space. A large wooden box, big enough to 
hold the blocks, and put on casters, is en- 
couraging to neatness. A separate box for 
the colored blocks is necessary. Use wooden 
boxes as far as possible, for the other ma- 
terial, and a tin box for the clay. 

My policy in their play has been mainly 
to let them alone. I have been amazed at 
their originality. When the beads were 
first given to them, they were so delighted 
that they strung any bead that came to their 
fingers, but later separate colors began to 
draw their attention, and I found them 
making really pretty combinations. Even 
the two-and-a-half-year-olds were sorting 
out the spheres: 

Any of the materials I have mentioned 
may be obtained from a good kindergarten 
supply house. 

Remembering my own love of kinder- 
garten, and seeing it mirrored in the hap- 
piness of my children and their little friends, 
has been ample reward for what money or 
time I have spent. 


International Golden Rule Sunday 





observed on December 2, 1928 ‘“Whatsoever 

ye would that others should do unto you do 
ye even so unto them.” 

The immediate beneficiaries of International 
Golden Rule Sunday are the orphaned children 
of the Near East. Their parents were killed or 


| Reece Golden Rule Sunday will be 


died of persecution, exposure or starvation 
during the World War. The children are all 
too young to be thrown upon their own resources. 
Pictures and literature will be furnished free, 
on request, from 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

—National Golden_Rule Committee. 








Parents, ‘Teachers and the 
Red Cross 








the course of serv- 
ice with schools. 
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Junior. Red d Cross 


Associations 
throughout the 
United States com- 
prise a coopera- 
tive force to PY 
which the Ameri- ° 
can Red Cross is z 
indebted to an in- 
creasing extent 
each year for as- 
sistance in further- 
ing its national 
program. 

This is partic- 
ularly true of Red 
Cross activities 
centering about 
the schools and 
children of school 
age, in which the 
two organizations 
find a field of 
mutual interest. 
These school serv- 
ices are primarily 
concerned with 
Junior Red Cross 
and with health 
education and de- 
velopment = spon- 
sored by the Red 
Cross for the 














The Summer 
Round-Up of 
school children, 
inaugurated by 
the Congress of 
Parents and 
Teachers to insure 
that all children 
shall be fit to 
enter the first 
grade each year, 
have benefited 
from cooperative 
local efforts of 
Red Cross Chap- 
ters and Parent- 
Teacher groups. 
Examinations of 
school children, 
no matter what 
conditions of 
health they dis- 
close, are not of 
practical benefit 
without the under- 
standing help of 
parents to supple- 
ment this work, 
insuring attention 
to defects, and 
necessary correc- 
tions. 

Frequently the 




















benefit of school 
children. 

Red Cross 
health work in- 
cludes instruction 
in Home Hygiene, 
inspection of 
school children for 
physical handicaps such as defective eyesight, 
poor teeth, etc., cooperative efforts of the school 
nurse with parents in remedying such condi- 
tions; instruction of school children in nutri- 
tion, improvement of school lunch provisions, 
and similar efforts. 

Mention of these activities will suggest to 
individual Parent-Teacher groups objectives 
toward which they can work with their local 
Red Cross Chapters. 

The Red Cross Public Health nurse actively 
cooperates with Parent-Teacher Associations in 
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SCHOOL WORK FOR SERVICE 
The American Junior Red Cross poster, which will be 
displayed in 160,000 school rooms during the 1928-1929 
school year, illustrates service for others through school of 
work, a basic principle of the Juniors. 
Lawrence Wilbur. 


local Parent- 
Teacher groups 
depend on the 
Junior Red Cross 


their schools 
The poster is by to supply enter- 
tainment in the 


form of play- 
lets or kindred features, for meetings of the 
association. 

The field for cooperative effort between 
Junior Red Cross and Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions is as varied as are the functions of the 
two. The forthcoming Twelfth Annual Roll 
Call of the American Red Cross, from November 
11 to 29, suggests still another, and most impor- 
tant manner, in which Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have actively worked with that society, the 
Roll Call being frequently handled entirely by 
members of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
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Health 


and the 
Preschool 


Child 


By Apa Hart Ar.itr 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 


UTHORITIES seem fairly well agreed 
At the physical welfare of the child 
is largely dependent upon the condi- 

tions with which he is surrounded and upon 
the habits which these conditions set up. 
In health as in the case of all other 
phases of child development, the years from 
infancy to school age are the most important 
periods in the child’s life. Dentists seem 
pretty well in accord that upon the nutri- 
tion during this period depends resistance 
to dental decay in early school life. Pedia- 
tricians tell us that resistance to disease 
may be built up in this period, and that on 
the average, resistance to disease is lower 
in this period than it will be in later life. 
Gesell states that even physical accidents, 
such as burning, scalding, cutting, and the 
like, are more prevalent in this period than 
in any later one. Certain it is that the 
preschool period is the most important one 
for setting up those habits that make for 
physical welfare. Such habits are tre- 
mendously important. Emerson gives as 
the second, fourth, and fifth causes of mal- 
nutrition, that most frequent of all physical 
defects in the preschool period—lack of 
home control, faulty food habits and im- 
proper food, and faulty health habits. All 
three of these causes are directly traceable 
to improper training frequently begun dur- 
ing the period from infancy to school age. 


be view of all of this weight of authority 
as to the importance of the preschool 
period, what can the parent do to guard the 
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child and to help him to establish those 
habits so potent in giving him that most 
cherished of gifts—abundant health? 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
regular physical examinations for prevention 
as well as for correction of physical de- 
fects are absolutely essential. No amount 
of drilling in correct health habits will do 
away with certain physical defects, and it 
is often difficult, if not impossible, to set 
up good habits when physical defects are 
present. Poor teeth, enlarged and diseased 
tonsils, and good food habits are not natural 
companions. Granting that these physical 
examinations at regular intervals are as 
much a part of the child’s yearly routine 
as his daily bath and his hours of sleep are 
a part of his daily routine, what other 
things can the parent do? 


SECOND general precaution which 
A\ should be taken by all parents of pre- 
school age children is the avoidance of over- 
stimulation. The adult often finds it diffi- 
cult to understand the ease with which a 
child becomes tired in situations which the 
adult finds interesting and stimulating. 
Adult parties and often even children’s 
parties are tiring experiences. The week 
in which we had the greatest number of 
temper tantrums, spells of irritability, and 
even fear states in our nursery, followed 
the week in which three of our children had 
had birthday parties to which many of our 
other children had been invited. One very 
young and rather helpless mother of a two- 
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year-old said, despairingly: “I’m a good 
mother to Jane. I can’t see what is the 
matter with her. I’ve been to four after- 
noon parties this week. I’ve taken her with 
me to every ome of them, and she gets 
crosser all the time!” It is interesting to 
picture how much crosser and more un- 
willing to eat and sleep normally Jane 
would have been if those had been evening 
instead of afternoon parties. Exciting play 
after dinner, trips to the shopping districts 
at crowded hours, long walks through 
crowded streets, are not for the young child, 
as his behavior will soon bear witness. Nor 
is constant showing him off any less over- 
stimulating. His play should not be con- 
stantly interrupted in order that he may say 
his most recently learned Mother Goose 
rhyme, or show how well he can sing and 
dance. He is shown off best where the 
normal course of his play activity is inter- 
rupted least. By this fact alone the tired 
child is frequently handicapped in setting 
up correct habits of sleeping and eating. 


HE right attitude toward health is also 
x § a habit and 

one acquired at 
times with great dif- 
ficulty and in spite 
of the treatment 
which the child re- 
ceives, not because of 
it. We may lay it 
down as a_ basic 
principle in behavior 
that to be the cause 
of excitement and 
the center of atten- 
tion is one of the 
greatest rewards in 
early childhood. If 
the young child finds 
that he is far more 
an object of interest 
when he has devel- 
oped a symptom of 
some sort than when 
he is well, symptoms 
of some sort he will 
develop, without a 
doubt, no matter 





Two Run-abouts 


whether there is a physical cause or not. 

John, aged four, was brought into the 
writer’s office because “something was al- 
ways wrong with him but the doctor said that 
he was all right.” John had found that his 
family talked about him much more, were 
much more interested in him and talked about 
him to visitors with greater frequency when 
he pleaded illness than at any other time, 
with the consequent result that he was con- 
stantly in search of something which would 
give him the privileges which inevitably 
came with illness. The whole emphasis in 
this family was changed. John was praised 
for gaining weight, for drinking milk, for 
being strong, for a “clean plate” at dinner, 
and John soon got the habit of being proud 
of health instead of having symptoms. 


HILDREN are even more suggestible 
Cc are adults. Much conversation 
before the child as to his nervousness, his 
possible physical upsets, his lack of appetite, 
his short hours of sleep, help to make him 
continue the very thing which one wishes 
him to overcome, partly because he is con- 
stantly reminded of 
it, but also because it 
makes him think 
himself interesting 
and different. Chil- 
dren like to drama- 
tize themselves and 
what is more dra- 
matic than “poor 
little John who is 
so nervous that he 
won't eat or sleep!” 
as related to inter- 
ested members of the 
family and to visi- 
tors? 

The writer has in 
mind the case of a 
thirteen-year-old girl 
who was put on the 
boat sailing for Eu- 
rope to the accom- 
paniment of many 
statements by her 
mother that all the 
members of the fam- 


‘ 
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ily were always seasick and she was dread- 
fully frightened lest Jane be seasick also. As 
the result of this conversation Jane was sea- 
sick all of the way over and all of the way 
back on a perfectly calm ocean. The physi- 
cian diagnosed her as a case of psychological 
seasickness. 

The first habit, then, which should be 
set up in the preschool period is the right 
attitude toward health. 

Equally important is the habit of regu- 
larity. For young children absolute regu- 
larity in schedule is essential, particularly 
as regards sleep, rest, food, and bathroom 
habits. There is a well known law in habit 
formation which states that the fixity of a 
habit depends largely upon the number of 
repetitions of the activity under uniform 
conditions. Uniform conditions as regards 
sleep, rest, and food.means the same time 
of day, the same place, and the same sur- 
roundings as far as it is possible to obtain 
these. Jane who eats at her own little table 
today should not eat with the family the 
next day, in the kitchen the day after, and 
just anywhere the day after that. That 
means too many changing conditions to be- 
come accustomed to and too many new 
things to distract one’s attention from that 
rather difficult job for two and three year 
olds—eating one’s dinner. Changes may 
have to be made sometimes, but these should 
be as infrequent as possible until good 


habits of eating have been set up. The same 
thing applies with even more force to bath- 
room habits, particularly when these are 
just beginning to be set up. A regular time 
schedule, a regular place, and as few dis- 
tractions as possible are essential. 

Children like regularity and many repeti- 
tions of the same act under the same con- 
ditions. If in the nursery school one de- 
parts from the schedule to which the chil- 
dren are accustomed, one is shortly re- 
minded that one has omitted something. 
Last year the state department of educa- 
tion came down to take some pictures of 
the children in our group. The thing in 
which they were chiefly interested was pic- 
tures of the children eating. We, there- 
fore, set the tables and asked the children 
to come in from their outdoor play and 
pretend that they were eating. There was 
no food on the tables. As soon as bread 
and milk was placed on the tables the chil-: 
dren with one accord stood up. They said 
firmly, “But we wash our hands before we 
eat.” So firm was their protest that the 
moving picture man was delayed until they 
could wash their hands, after which they 
sat at the table and went through all of the 
motions as requested. Many other illus- 
trations of children’s delight in routine 
could be cited if space permitted. 


(To be concluded) 


Thankfulness 


By Aix THORN 


I offer thanks for just familiar things: 

The ruddy glory of the sunset sky, 

The shine of firelight as the dusk draws nigh, 
The cheerful song my little kettle sings; 


The woodland music of my giant pine, 


The last sweet token that my garden yields, 
The mellow tints upon the Autumn fields, 
The far off misty mountain’s purple line; 


The sense of rest that home so surely brings, 
The books that wait my pleasure, true and fine, 
Old friendships that I joy to feel are mine. 

I offer thanks for just familiar things! 


—New Outlook. ~ 

















Children and the Moving 


Pictures 
As Seen from the Box Office 


By H. Dora STECKER 
PART II 


PARENTS TAKE CHILDREN TO Movies 


FTER years of observation within 
Ate one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that an appreciable amount of 
movie-going on the part of young children 
is due to their being taken where the parents 
want to go. All of us are familiar with the 
many tiny children and even babies who 
are now seen at movies at all times and all 
hours. Shopping mothers drop in down 
town at the bargain matinees with the lit- 
tle ones, often during school hours, and 
the habit is growing with the easy admis- 
sions. Movie fans who become parents bring 
tiny babes to the show, often at late hours. 
Children are brought to see inappropriate 
and mature dramas, on school nights, and 
are often kept up late, because the adults 
want to see the show! Many a little baby, 
boy or girl, has been punished in the theatre 
by its parent for whimpering or crying, be- 
coming restless and wanting to go home. 

At a down-town showing of “The Miss- 
ing Link,” a very little boy was observed to 
be crying during the scene where the 
monkey pursues Syd Chaplin around a 
room, and almost wrecks it. I took his 
hand and said to the young mother, who 
paid no attention to his misery, “Your lit- 
tle boy is frightened.” “Yes, ma’am,” was 
all she said, and they stayed right through 
the performance. 

One dapper grandmother led her two-and- 
a-half-year-old grandson proudly into the 
theatre one night, announcing, “Now, dar- 
ling, you’re going to get your first thrill!” 
Wuat Are THE Moviss Doinc To THE 

CHILDREN ? 


Now, what of the children themselves, 
in their relation to movie-going ? 
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First, and foremost, we are projecting 
our boys and girls, sometimes mere babes, 
into the lives of adults, since almost no pic- 
tures are being made today in this country 
intended primarily for children and adoles- 
cents. Even if the story be right, the emo- 
tions, reactions, titles, advertising and the 
surroundings of the theatre are all intended 
for grown-ups. The industry frankly con- 
fesses that “the general run of pictures are 
not now, and never will be, intended pri- 
marily for children.” Commercial motion 
pictures at present are intended for adults; 
and—just as important—their sole purpose 
is entertainment. I wish you to remember 
these two statements, as they sum up the 
whole situation. In addition, it is apparent 
that the brash, successful young men who 
are writing the screen’s “gags” so called, 
have an eye mainly on sophisticated adults. 

The youngsters have learned to partici- 
pate, through the screen, in things that 
grown-ups think interesting: the love in- 
terest and sex; the business scramble and 
the perennial emphasis on luxury and ma- 
terial success; night life and the never-end- 
ing succession of show girls and pony bal- 
lets; rum-running, crook and underworld 
stories; the heroism of the ring; and the 
fun and glory of fighting. 

Anyone who has been around a theatre 
gets the impression that the average Ameri- 
can family is “all in” at the week-end and 
simply must go somewhere. Even the chil- 
dren have been through the fearful hurry 
which pervades family life as well as busi- 
ness today, and have to throw it off at the 
week-end. The air is electric in a neighbor- 
hood theatre on Friday evening, and they 
“raise the roof,” as the expression goes. 


* 
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EMOTIONAL STRAIN AND DUAL 
STANDARDS 


The emotional tension of many children 
at the movies is a matter of common obser- 
vation, since there is so much that is thrill- 
ing, or suspenseful, or cruel as in the case 
of the innumerable and uncalled-for brutal 
scuffes that are interpolated in stories. 
(Milton Sills seems to be destined to fight 
his way through his troublesome screen 
life.) Children suffer intensely at these 
times, and often cry. I have seen them 
wringing their hands and moaning with 
grief. Child after child has protested 
against cruelty, murder, bloodshed and 
fighting in movies, according to the findings 
of an unpublished study. Children were 
horrified and hysterical during “While Lon- 
don Sleeps,” “Sparrows” and the many 
ghost-like mystery ‘plays of this season. 

When “Helen’s Babies” was shown at a 
special matinee for children at a community 
church in our city, the children suffered 
tremendously when the two tots wandered 
off, unseen, onto a railroad track, with a 
train in the distance. ‘Get off, get off,” 
shouted the terrified children in the audi- 
ence at the top of their voices, in warning 
to Baby Peggy and her companion, and they 
kept it up until relief came on the screen. 
After witnessing this agony, we cut out this 
scene when the same story was shown at 
our Junior matinee some weeks later. 

Even if there were no harrowing scenes, 
movies of themselves subject children to a 
good deal of emotional stress, as they live 
so entirely in what they see. Children vary 
as to what they can stand, even those of the 
same age. It is debatable whether the 
younger school boys and girls, especially 
those who are high strung, should go often 
until the upper teens. The ideal for child- 
hood is clear cut: a time for rather simple 
living, much of it out-of-doors, with em- 
phasis on school, and with the minimum 
pull from extraneous interests, whatever 
their nature. 

Moreover, the movies have in some re- 
spects set up standards which are in conflict 
with what our educational systems and 
other ethical agencies are saying to our boys 
and girls. 


For instance, children everywhere are 
being taught humaneness and kindness to 
man and beast, and they suffer when any- 
one is hurt or killed on the screen, even an 
animal. The amount of cruelty permitted 
on the American screen is amazing to en- 
lightened Europeans. 

In real life our children are being edu- 
cated toward international tolerance, racial 
understanding and outlawry of war. But 
hardly a news reel flashes by without show- 
ing the latest death-dealing projectile or 
cruiser, or movements of troops, or military 
displays. Moreover, the “cruel and crafty” 
Oriental (witness so sterling an actor as 
Sojin in these despicable parts) and the 
“treacherous” Red Man still flourish on 
the screen, although a few efforts at inter- 
preting the Indian in a fair manner have 
been made, in all justice be it said. 

What shall we say of the tremendous 
quantity of adult sex emphasis which the 
children receive? It does not go over their 
heads, for they have a good deal to say 
about this in disapproval, and many of them 
recognize that it is not good for them and 
others of their age. It is stupid for us per- 
petually to hold before them experiences 
which are maturing and which rob our boys 
and girls of that prolongation of youth 
which scientists deem essential as a prepara- 
tion for the life ahead. 

In real life boys are taught respect and 
some sort of chivalry for women, but on 
the screen countless admirers make a rush 
at the lady they want, and there are entirely 
too many lengthy descriptions of unwar- 
ranted attacks on women by frenzied lovers 
on the silver sheet. 


SUMMARY 

There is slowly growing up a body of 
authoritative experience regarding children 
and movie-going which is at the disposal of 
interested groups. Some gains have been 
made within the year. The experience of 
European countries is suggestive. Recently 
the theatre men of this country were as- 
tounded to learn that Quebec has barred 
children under 16 from attending moving 
picture theatres, even when accompanied by 
an adult. This is in line with prevailing 
practice in a number of localities abroad. 
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One cannot help reflecting that with all 
our discussion of motion pictures and chil- 
dren for these ten or fifteen years, no great 
concessions have been won voluntarily for 
child protection with regard to motion pic- 
tures 

When all is said and done, we find our 
children terribly at the mercy of every 
group; first of all, the family, which will 
protect its boys and girls only to the degree 
which it possesses of intelligence, idealism, 
unselfishness and information. We have 
seen that even in fairly representative neigh- 
borhoods many cheap standards prevail, and 
consequently there is much in movie-going 
that gives us pause. The need for parent- 
hood training with regard to motion pic- 
tures and the whole subject of commercial- 
ized recreation is great! A_ gathering 
together of what scientific data we have and 
of making additional studies would be ex- 
tremely helpful. Standards for families 
with regard to movies need to be formu- 
lated, combining what we have with addi- 
tional safeguards. 

The exhibitor also needs to have stan- 
dards which all can accept formulated by 
communities, and it would make his task 
easier if such practice were general, as he 
often cannot stand the competition of the 
neighboring theatre. 

For some time we have been asking the 
producers for more films suitable for family 
consumption. We can add the request that 
they make at least six to a dozen appro- 
priate films, during the first year, for the 
exclusive use of boys and girls, with some 
consideration of the needs of the adolescents 
as set over against films suitable for the 
younger children. ‘They should be adapted 
from children’s classics, in part, and be pro- 
duced by the most eminent directors, in 
consultation with our soundest students of 
child life. 

In addition, distributors must be brought 
to accept the principle that the exhibitor 
should be free to choose his films, without 
the present handicap of “block booking” 
and “blind booking,” so as better to meet 
the needs of the community. 


The producer, distributor and exhibitor 
may all well be more sensitive to the stan- 


dards of child welfare which are pretty 
widely accepted in this country, and recog- 
nize that childhood and adolescence are 
times primarily for growth, for training, 
for protection; and that entertainment de- 
signed primarily for adults is seldom suit- 
able for them. Hence there should be 
greater leniency and more statesmanship ex- 
hibited towards performances conducted by 
sheltering agencies, such as the schools, 
churches and the like, and assistance should 
be given them to obtain films rather than 
interposing handicaps. 

There may well be less emphasis on the 
screen on the tawdriness which is a con- 
comitant of the machine and rush age, and 
more on the dignity, beauty and nobility 
of daily life. 

The school needs to be more vocal on the 
whole question of motion pictures out of 
the school, and can assist in formulating 
standards which communities need to evolve 
and adopt, with the aid of the teacher in 
their midst; and to cooperate with and as- 
sist the individual parent in these problems. 

The State, of course, needs periodically 
to affirm its position as protector of the 
young, by taking cognizance of those subtle, 
psychological forms of damage to the child 
for which parents, out of ignorance of the 
newer concepts of child welfare, or through 
indulgence, or heedlessness, are responsible, 
and which may have a more lasting effect 
than the better known and formulated types 
of physical injury. 

The State also should stand on the fron- 
tiers of Business to see that the latter main- 
tains a proper regard for the equally im- 
portant domains of Family and Community 
Life. 

There is widespread interest and knowl- 
edge abroad in the land about what the 
child should eat and about his temper tan- 
trums—that is, the emotional relationship 
of parents and children. But we are much 
less far along in this baffling, very pleasant 
domain of motion pictures! More exact 
knowledge of the child in his relation to the 
movie theatre will be available for the use 
of such groups as this, and with this added 
equipment I am sure many of our present 
perplexities will be on the road to solution. 


* 
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Does Your 
Child Work 
Happilyr 


By Paut P. 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Kansas State College 


BrAINARD 


Il. 


FAMOUS educator has paraphrased the 
line, “Go West, young man!” He 
says, “Go work, young man!” But 

where shall the young man learn to work? 
To parody further, 
might read, 


Tuincs To Do 


the old college song 


“Where, oh where is the 
Where, oh where is the 
Where, oh where is the 
Gone into the dim, dim 


pile ot kindling? 
milk pail foaming? 
Saturday baking? 
past.” 


There are not many things for little 
hands to do in the apartment house or on 
the city street. Fortunately the village and 
the farm still offer some opportunity for 
manual activity, but even there our serv- 
ants, electricity and machinery have taken 
over much of the work. A comparatively 
young man said to me recently, “My chil- 
dren haven’t any of the things to occupy 
them that used to keep me busy. No lamps 
to fill and chimneys to shine, wood to split, 
chickens to feed, milk to carry, harness to 
oil and lots of other jobs.” No, the old 
order has changed and we must find new 
duties that will give proper training to the 
new generation. 

There are two types of activity which 
are helpful in training children for future 
usefulness. One may be called games and 
the other occupations. The first differs 
from the second only in the purpose, which 
is usually entertainment rather than ac- 


complishment. For little youngsters under 
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five years, no distinction is necessary, since 
they can accomplish but little and whatever 
occupies them amuses them. 

The list of things for small children to 
do will include all kinds of scribbling and 


drawing on paper, as well as coloring with 


crayons. Out of doors, the sand pile fur- 
nishes a variety of occupations, and a small 
one may be used indoors under supervision. 
Avoid having glass, sharp tins, or splinters 
in the sand, but provide plenty of little 
sticks, old spoons, colored rocks, toy ani- 
mals, etc. Blocks of all sizes and shapes, 
“Lincoln Logs” (we used to build with 
corn-cobs), toy trains, “Tinker-toys,” small 
furniture, tea sets, dolls, bubble pipes, soft 
balls and many other little playthings are 
good training for growing muscles. ‘The 
important point in their use is to give only 
one or two at a time, suggest some play and 
then let the child alone. It is better to let 
the child get into mischief sometimes rather 
than to be constantly standing over him 
telling him what to do. There is great 
virtue, however, in playing with a child if 
the parent has time to do it. 

After five years the games become more 
social, such as playing marbles, ball, hide- 
and-seek, or having tea parties, playing 
house, school or picture-show. The occu- 
pations from five to seven have to be mostly 
of the “Help Mother” variety. Even a 
six-year-old can mold a little loaf of bread, 
run the sweeper over the middle of the 
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room, pick up the scraps, pop beans, rake 
the leaves, etc. Parents tell me that the 
“kids” are more bother than they are 
worth when it comes to work, a fact I am 
acquainted with from having been both a 
“kid” and a parent. ‘The question is 
whether the time taken before a child 
ten years old will finally repay the parents 
in the help rendered later and in the train- 
ing for adulthood. If a new employe were 
taken into your business you would see that 
someone took him in charge to show him 
how each task is to be done. How much 
more important is it to train your own 
child, who perhaps some day will be the 

manager of your business. 

In the years from eight to eleven the 
games can be chosen partly 
training. 


for mental 
is excellent for this 
purpose, likewise the series of ‘“Grand- 
mothers’ Questions’ put out by some of 
the school publishing companies. Authors, 
checkers, “Blox-o,” dominoes, travel games, 
clay-modelling, painting, paper cutting, 
folding and simple construction work is 
now possible. Holidays offer splendid oc- 
cupational opportunities. Valentines in 
February, May baskets in the spring, 
parade costumes for the Fourth of July, 
bouquets and decorations in the summer 
and fall, and paper chains, pop-corn 
strings or other decorations for the Christ- 
mas tree. Helping is now of real value to 
the busy parent and should be encouraged 
by a regular schedule and reasonable re- 
wards for the service. In spite of mis- 
takes, the parent must trust the child and 
put him on his own responsibility. Among 
the regular tasks suggested for this age are: 
using the dust mop and dust cloth, sweeper 
and furniture polish on “clean-up” days; 
sweeping rugs, doing dishes, bringing in 
fuel, running errands to store; caring for 
their own clothes, rooms, dresser drawers 
and play or work boxes. 

This is the most propitious age for begin- 
ning real skill. The boys should have 
some tools and a bench to work on. The 
girls need a sewing kit and opportunity to 
make some things in the kitchen. Both 
should begin musical training, preferably on 
the piano first, then on some other instru- 


“Anagrams” 
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ment of their own choosing. Where one 
is available, a child of ten or eleven will 
soon learn to use a typewriter. Then 
there are radio sets to build and repair, 
bicycles to care for and use for messenger 
service, books to borrow and return to the 
library, phonograph records to be kept in 
order, the telephone to answer, personal ac- 
counts to keep and many other things ac- 
cording to the conditions of living. 

After eleven’ years the children usually 
get into the swim of “Junior High” and 
high school activities, so that one trouble is 
to keep them from doing so much. _ In this 
day of “Go,” the difficult task is to choose 
the most worth-while game of occupation. 
Certainly the music should be kept up and 
more responsibility should be given in the 
matter of care of room and clothes. If the 
child is to remain a member of the family 
during his adolescent years he should be 
expected to share some of the household 
tasks. ‘The boys need no longer wash the 
dishes, although to do this or get breakfast 

may prove a useful accomplishment to the 
young man later, but he can cut the lawn, 
clean the car, see that it is oiled, do some 
of the buying at the store, or help with the 
business on Saturday. He generally en- 
joys repair jobs, too, such as fixing the 
electric iron, tinkering with the radio, re- 
pairing furniture, etc. 

If part of the evening, Saturday or vaca- 
tion can be given to some gainful occupa- 
tion, it should probably be encouraged, al- 
though part of the money earned should 
be used to help out the family budget in 
purchase of clothes or in supplying some 
regular item, such as keeping up the radio. 

It is not possible in a short space to sug- 
gest all the things that children can do in 
modern homes. A list is being collected 
and tried out in a sort of laboratory experi- 
ment now, and the number of games and 
occupations has already passed the thou- 
sand mark. When this is ready for dis- 
tribution the distracted mother can turn 
to the list and pick out number 56 for 
daughter to do. Meantime, the best solu- 
tion to the problem of training children to 
work happily is to take them in with us on 
our own work as much as possible. 


* 














Mrs. Santa Claus Club 


By CATHERINE LUCILLE CASE 


Epiror’s Nore.—This admirable activity offers a valuable suggestion to Parent-Teacher 


Associations. Surely, to give happiness is 


HAT is Christmas without Santa 
W Claus? What is Christmas with- 

out toys and candy? And yet this 
festive day, which more than any other is 
for the children, finds thousands of children 
to whom it is but a name. 

There is an organization—unique in its 
way—in the city of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, which takes care of the hundreds 
of poor children within its precincts. Or- 
ganized five years ago by a well-known 
woman of Colorado Springs, it is called The 
Mrs. Santa Claus Club. 

The club had its beginning in a small 
office room, but every year has necessitated 
larger space, and this year headquarters 
were established in a large vacant business 
house in the downtown district. The use 
of this building was donated by the owner. 

Each year as the Christmas season ap- 
proaches, the club begins its activities. A 
force of willing workers offers its services 
to the club. The office and workshop are 
opened. A huge sign, “The Mrs. Santa 
Claus Club,” appears in the window, and 
the work begins. 

The staff consists of the president of the 
club, who is general chairman, an efficient 
young lady at the office desk, two carpenters 
at the mending tables, toy-painters, doll 
dressers, seamstresses, toy-sorters, toy col- 
lectors and case investigators. 

Calls for used and broken or discarded 
or new toys are placed in the local papers. 
Oh, yes, they respond, the generous-hearted 
people of Colorado Springs. Mothers of 
children now grown, mothers who saw 
the angel of death take a little one from 
the midst of his playthings, hear the call. 
They remove the old toys from their attic 
resting place and, wiping away a tear, they 
consign them, with tender hands, to Mrs. 
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“to promote child welfare.” 


Santa Claus, knowing that they will bring 
joy to some poor little girl or boy. The 
toys are often delivered at the club head- 
quarters by the donor or a ’phone call to 
the club office brings out the toy collectors. 

After the toys have been sorted into 
groups as to their potentialities for repairs 
and usefulness, the carpenters take them in 
hand. They perform almost unbelievable 
miracles of reformation on some of the most 
abject-looking wrecks. If a piano has noth- 
ing left but the keys, it will be as good as 
new when Christmas comes. Jumping-jacks 
are made to jump again, the handleless toys 
grow handles, and wheels sprout forth 
where wheels were meant to be. 

These reconstructed toys are then turned 
over to the lady paint-brush wielders. Slap- 
slap go the brushes—and out step the toys 
in gala dress—red, yellow, green, blue. 
Some of the most gorgeous are placed in 
the windows to dry. Little boys and little 
girls, big boys and big girls, grown-up boys 
and grown-up girls, press their noses against 
the glass and fill their eyes with the sight. 

There are the boys’ toys! What is it you 
want, little boy—a sled, a drum, a veloci- 
pede, a horn, a train of cars, an automobile, 
a top, tin soldiers? Say the word! 

And for the girls there are cradles, dishes, 
books, paints, sewing sets, doll beds, doll 
buggies and dolls, dolls, dolls! Some dolls 
are brought in and repaired, and the club 
purchases many new ones. Kind women 
take them out and sew for them, thinking, 
no doubt, of some little girl for whom they 
sewed years ago—as they stitch along. 

They are beautiful sights, these hundreds 
of dollies, dressed in their best. They are 
tucked into the beds and cradles and each 
one makes some little girl’s heart pound 
on Christmas day. 
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As the holidays approach, the phone 
rings constantly, and reports of poor fami- 
lies are entered by the Visiting Nurses’ As- 
sociation, the Associated Charities, the 
Juvenile Officer—in fact, by anyone who 
knows of some worthy case. 

The social investigators visit all the fami- 
lies reported and decide as to their worthi- 
ness for receiving help. A report is kept 
on file in the office index, of each family 
accepted as a case, the number of children is 
recorded, their age and sex. ‘The cases are 
divided into three classes. Those placed in 
class A are entirely destitute, those in B, 
partly so, and those in C are deserving of 
a little cheer. 

Many of the families are large, the only 
means of support being the mother. Often 
the father is dead or has deserted his flock. 
Again, prolonged illness of one of the 
parents or lack of employment is the con- 
tributing factor to destitution. 

And then there are the letters—heart- 
rending epistles to Mrs. Santa Claus. Little 
children plead that Mrs. Santa Claus will 
not forsake them, confident that she will 
not. “You came to us last year. Daddy is 
dead and mother is sick and can’t work.” 
On they go, these of childhood, 
wrought with tragedy. 

Once in awhile the door opens to admit 
some misguided person who inquires what 
there is for sale, or which church is having 
a rummage sale, or what are the charges 
for repairing toys. 

As Christmas draws near, 
Santa Claus shop becomes a very busy 
place indeed. ‘The pound of the hammer 
and the scraping of the saw, the ring-ting 
of the telephone, the bustle and hustle of 


tales 


the Mrs. 
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busy feet, are blended 
sound for a great cause. 

The basement storeroom shelves present 
row upon row of beautiful and shiny toys. 
Order begins to resolve out of chaos. Only 
a few more days and Mrs. Santa Claus will 
step forth with her pack. 

Mrs. Santa Claus sets one day aside for 
open house and the Colorado Springs peo- 
ple come to visit. Many are the oh’s and 
ah’s brought forth by the metamorphosis of 
old toys into new. Donors are delighted 
by the changes wrought. 

And then begins the division and packing 
of the toys according to the needs and re- 
quests of each family. Again, a call for 
help is issued in the papers, this time for the 
offer of delivery vehicles and helpers. And 
the phone begins to ring anew in response. 

The local Elks Club donates a sack of 
candy, nuts and fruit for each child. 

The morning of the day before Christ- 
mas arrives. The workers are at their posts 
early. A traffic officer stands at the curb. 
Delivery cars form a line in front of the 
shop. The Elks Club truck arrives with 
its load of goodies. The delivery people are 
given their precincts, the cars are loaded 
and off they go to bring Christmas cheer 
to the hearts and homes of the poor. Just 
the smile of one of those little children is 
worth all the weeks of work. 

This last year over fifteen hundred chil- 
dren were made happy by The Mrs. Santa 
Claus Club. And each year the list grows. 

The deserted-looking shop is closed, the 
tired but happy workers depart with the 
comforting refrain, “See you again—next 
year!” 

And so it lives on—this happy organiza- 
tion—year after year—for the little ones 


into harmonious 


Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great or small, 


I would not measure 


As worth a certain price in praise, but take them all 
And use them all, with simple, heartfelt pleasure. 


For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we bless 


The hand that feeds us; 


And when we walk along life’s way in cheerfulness, 
Our very heartbeats praise the Love that leads us. 


From “ 


Thanksgiving,” 
g g 


By HENRY VAN Dyke. 


“ 
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Music and 
Leisure 


By AuGustus DELAFIELD ZANZIG 


Director National Music Survey, Playground and 


Recreation Association of America 











NoTe.—This is the second 
The Wise Use of Leisure. 
for September.—J. W. 
Recreation. 


paper in the 


FAUST, 


Y purpose is to say how, according 
to my experience, the delights and 
deeper satisfactions of music may 
be found or increased during leisure hours 
as a leisure pursuit, especially in the home. 

To begin with, we must remember that 
the chief source of all delight is in our- 
selves. We find what we bring. Each 
of us has some measure of natural 
responsiveness to music; so there is plea- 
sure even in thoughtless listening to music. 
But I doubt whether the richer delights of 
music are ever gained in this way. We 
must give more of ourselves than we do in 
such listening, in order to win those de- 
lights. How can we do this? 

The prevailing force in music, the very 
life of it, is rhythm. We must feel this 
force, feel it as we feel a deep carrying 
current in swimming; not idly floating, but 
swimming alertly with the current, or 
rather, in ‘it, fully responsive to its flow. 
This means, of course, to feel the beats, 
the measure-rhythm; it means also to feel 
the flow of the music from cadence to 
cadence; the flow to and from climactic 
points in the music; and it means to feel 
the balance of phrases and of larger divi- 
sions of the music one with another. 
Finally, it means to feel these things in 
slow, profound music, as well as in fast, 
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gay music. “To many people good music 
means dull music. And even the defenders 
of good music, seeming to agree that it 
lacks life, say that it appeals to the mind, 
thus putting all of us who do not like it 
in the “low-brow” class. It does appeal 
to the mind. But it also appeals to the 
warm, throbbing life in us, even the slowest 
of it. What we all need and seek in music 
is a more abundant, more radiant life. And 
that is what Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and the rest of the glorious company of 
great composers needed and sought in music, 
and found in their compositions. So I sug- 
gest to you that we seek and respond as 
warmly and fully as we can to the. rhythm 
of even the slowest fine music; that is, as- 
suming that it is performed as it should be. 

If you have ever seen children respond- 
ing naturally and freely to rhythm in mu- 
sic, you know how much they delight in 
marching, skipping, running, swaying, or 
dancing to music, according to what it sug- 
gests; or by its suggestion becoming fairies 
or butterflies, slow-moving giants or gal- 
loping horses, kings and queens in a stately 
minuet, mothers rocking their babies to 
sleep, or adventurers on a magic boat rock- 
ing on a magic stream. ‘There is motion 
in it all. And if the motion be free and 
full and really activated by the music, and 
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if their doting or pedagogical elders will 
not lead them to think of themselves and 
their actions as pretty or smart, or foolish 
or inferior, they will experience the music 
much more fully than they could by 
merely sitting and trying to listen to it. 
And their active experience of the music 
will prepare them as nothing else can for 
this quiet listening. Why should they not 
do this in their homes and elsewhere, as 
well as in the schools? If no one at home 
plays the piano well enough, the best rec- 
ords of suitable music on one of the new 
kind of phonographs will do very well. The 
phonograph companies have issued booklets 
giving suggestions of music for children. 
Some of this music is not as worthwhile 
as the rest of the music they suggest. It is 
always safe, however, to choose the music 
of the established best composers. Much 
of the beautiful music not specially listed 
for children is also suitable. 


UT what can adults do to become better 

listeners? We, too, can profit from 
rhythmic movement. We may not relish 
being fairies or giants or the like, but we 
could enjoy folk dances and rhythmic 
games. We can in our homes sometimes 
walk slowly about the room, feeling as fully 
as we can the rhythm of some fine, slow 
music to which we are listening. We can 
sometimes beat time to the music or tap 
or clap its outstanding rhythmic patterns. 
And we can, in imagination only, “move” 
with the music, feel more and more deeply 
the flow of its rhythm. 

Singing from memory as much as one 
can of a composition, especially its themes, 
is valuable; observing and feeling how cer- 
tain qualities of melody and harmony as 
well as of rhythm arouse anticipation and 
desire for what is to follow, thus sustaining 
interest as a well-written story does; ob- 
serving and feeling also by what repetitions 
of whole sections, phrases, or of a few 
notes, often interestingly modified and en- 
riched, the composer has achieved (if he 
has) a delightfully satisfying unity and 
variety: these are practical approaches to 
the richer delights of listening to music. 
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M y second idea is that we should choose 
the music to which we are to give our- 
selves. Why give time and mind and spirit 
to any piece that happens to come within 
hearing, when some other piece might give 
so much richer and more delightful an ex- 
perience? ‘The adventuring in music which 
| have suggested soon becomes meaningless 
and futile when applied to poor music. For 
what is meant by good music is music that 
invites the listener to adventure in it, to 
come nearer to feeling and understanding 
what is excellent and beautiful in it. 1 
need not tell you where to find such music. 
The search for it is itself a pleasure. The 
seeker need only remember that he must 
be true to himself, not profess to like what 
he really does not like, and, on the other 
hand, he must be humble and persevering, 
not regard a piece that has given joy to 
generations of music lovers as dull or not 
for him simply because he does not like it 
at first hearing. Amid the increasingly 
large number of compositions by great com- 
posers being made available for phono- 
graphs, reproducing pianos and radio sets, 
as well as for concert-goers, he will find 
some that appeal to him. Let him start 
with those, adventure in them, and find the 
qualities that make them admirable. Then 
let him find these qualities in other com- 
positions, perhaps in seme by the same com- 
poser, and he will find other admirable 
qualities as well. He will soon be well 
along on the increasingly delightful quest 
of a lifetime. 


HAVE been talking about ways of finding 
I greater delight in listening to music. 
But, other things being equal, the greatest 
enjoyment is for him who actually sings or 
plays the music. Almost everyone can sing. 
It is true that some voices are not as sensu- 
ously beautiful as others, but this need 
never interfere with anyone’s leisure time 
singing. Let it only be sincere and easy, 
not strained, arising out of a love for the 
song and a warm impulse to sing it, and it 
will give a fuller, more satisfying experi- 
ence of the music and its meaning than 
anything else can give. The first essential 
is the desire or at least the willingness to 
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sing. This is often caught from someone 
who sings or plays spontaneously for the 
love of the music. Fortunate is the home 
in which there is a mother or father or 
sister or brother who has this love and 
shows it. But the second essential is a 
time for singing, when the whole family 
are together. Some families are rarely to- 
gether and when they are, each member may 
be engaged in his own separate activity, the 
children in what is wrongly called “home- 
work” (it usually has nothing to do with 
the home), the mother in washing dishes 
or sewing or the like, the father in read- 
ing the newspaper or in doing his home- 
work which should be done at his office. 
Evidently, homes need leaders as much as 
communities need them, a person who sees 
to it that there are times for group play 
by the family. Some congenial neighbors 
or friends may be invited also. Some fami- 
lies have such a time on a certain evening 
each week, the family evening. Some have 
such a time daily: a song before breakfast 
or supper or after supper as all gather about 
the hearthside. And why should there not 
be celebrations of holidays and festival days 
in the home? Almost all homes have carols 
at Christmas time. Why not have ap- 
propriate songs for Columbus Day, ‘Thanks- 
giving, the birthdays that the nation cele- 
brates, as well as birthdays of members of 
the family, St. Valentine’s Day, a lovely 
Autumn Day, the first snow of winter, and, 
surely, May Day. 

Do children sing their school songs at 
home? If they do not, it may be because 
the school does not cultivate the desire and 
initiative to sing. If the children sing in 
school merely because the clock indicates 
that it is music time and the music teacher 
told them to do so, she herself merely un- 
loading on them instructions given her by 
someone “higher up” or by a teacher’s 
manual published with a series of books be- 
ing used, the children are not likely to 
sing at home because neither the school 
schedule nor the teacher will be there to 
start them. And these are not natural or 
lasting motives anyway. Furthermore, if 
many of the songs used in school are really 
exercises with words, songs made to teach 
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something, not real songs with the tang of 
real life in them, the children will not relish 
them long, if at all. The cheap operettas 
done in some schools are not helpful either. 
Their superficial glamour and sentimental- 
ity have nothing to do with the real life of 
a real home. They are sometimes only a 
kind of artificial respiration for a dead sys- 
tem of music instruction. But no matter 
how good the music and music teaching is 
in the school, it needs the association with 
real life that singing in the home can give it. 


I SHOULD like now to suggest how sing- 
ing may be improved and made more de- 
lightful. This can be done for most peo- 
ple without so-called vocal lessons, by cul- 
tivating the natural expressiveness of the 
voice. Even in ordinary speech, how faith- 
fully and naturally the voice can express 
what we feel as well as what we think. It 
is this natural power of the voice that 
should be found and cultivated in singing, 
and that may be beautiful even in a voice 
that is lacking in sensuous beauty. The 
first essential for this is a good song, a 
real song, that must itself have arisen out 
of full, strong feeling and a warm desire 
for expression, and is excellent and con- 
vincing. Songs of this kind are to be found 
among the hundreds of folksongs and the 
songs of Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms 
and the like; that is, among the songs that 
have been beloved and sung and sung, again 
and again, by generations of people. The 
rich experience that such a song can give 
becomes a standard by which, consciously 
or unconsciously, we determine the worth 
of other songs, including new, modern ones. 
And so, instead of giving ourselves and our 
time to any song that is attractively pub- 
lished and advertised and thus accustoming 
ourselves to a low degree of enjoyment, 
we turn naturally to the best songs and 
make of them and of ourselves sources of 
enjoyment hardly dreamed of until our first 
rich experience of a fine song. The second 
essential is the endeavor of the singer to 
“get into the song,” as we say: that is, in 
a way, becoming the fervent home-loving 


old negro in “The Old Folks At Home,” 
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or the loving mother in Brahms’ “Lulla- 
by,” the strong, toiling Russian boatman 
in “The Volga Boatmen’s Song,” or the 
radiantly merry lass or lad dancing on the 
green in the old English “Maypole Song.” 
This needs only desire and imagination and 
the ability to “carry a tune.” It is help- 
ful to speak the words of the song in the 
rhythm of the music as easily, clearly, and 
interestingly as one can, and then sing them 
just as easily and clearly and interestingly, 
and, aided by the music, with fuller, more 
beautiful expression than before, remember- 
ing that beautiful expression has nothing 
to do with the spineless scooping, sliding, 
and gushing of sentimentality. Part-singing 
may be even more delightful than unison 
singing, especially in a family group. 
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“The Prince has always to climb through 
barriers to kiss the Sleeping Beauty awake.’ 
Is this “climbing,” this growing, out of 
keeping with a leisure-time pursuit? Not 
at all. There may be pleasure in doing a 
thing in “any old way,” but only in doing 
it with zest and with a will to do it well 
does happiness come. Who would not 
swim well rather than merely paddle or 
flounder about in the water? 

All musical expression is at best a dis- 
covery of gold, a realization of hidden 
wealth in ourselves. It has mainly to do 
with the development of those qualities in 
us which make us able to say with Walt 
Whitman, 

“Henceforth I seek not good fortune, 

I myself am good fortune.” 


A Program: Music as Recreation 


I. Singing of best songs available. 
II. Business session. 


Ill. A reading of the article on “Music and Leisure” on page 137, followed by an exchange 


of ideas and experiences having to do with suggestions given in the article. 


Interest should 


be aroused in discussing ways and means of increasing delight in listening to music by the 
best composers and in singing fine, simple songs, especially in the home. 

*1V. A talk on “Instrumental Music Made by Amateurs” based upon Chapter II, followed by 
Chapter I, of Robert Haven Schauffler’s “The Musical Amateur.” 


Questions: 
instrument? 


At what age is a child ready for lessons in playing the piano or an orchestral 


What provision is there for instruction in instrumental music in our school ? 
What other opportunities for instruction are available in our city or town? 
What can our Parent-Teacher Association do to increase or improve the 
opportunities in the school or in the city or town? 
V. Demonstration of playing of lovely music by one or more small groups of children using 
various orchestral instruments (with or without a piano), or of playing by a family group. 
VI. A play period: everyone learning to sing one or more folksongs or a good part-song; or 
everyone taking part in a toy symphony orchestra performance. 


MATERIAL 
The Musical Amateur (especially Chapter II, followed by Chapter I). 
Robert Haven Schauffler, published by Houghton, Mifflin Co. .................0000- $2.00 
“Toy Symphony” for many toy instruments combined with violins and piano. 


Franz Josef Haydn, available at many music stores and some public libraries 


ivxaws 1.50 

Music for Children’s Toy Symphony Orchestras (toy instruments and piano). 

C. C. Birchard Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
7 eee Sey Densienows BOOK ow... ice cisd ol ds bbs seb b.0ds a chiccnleeweodva 15 
i A oe IY “DORN —ASCCOR TEODOR 6 ow ow 5 kis bch SHAl bes HWM adbw lbs ea mieeks dais .25 
Twice 55 Community Songs—Rose Book for treble voices ..............ccccecececeeees .20 

C. C. Birchard Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
A Book of Songs (Folk Songs and Songs by Masters for Unison and Part singing). 

Published by E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston, Massachusetts ................- 3.00 
Creative Music in the Home. 

Satis N. Coleman, published by Lewis E. Myers & Co., 1927 ........... 0... cece 5.00 
“When to Begin a Musical Education.” 

Carl E. Seashore, article in “Child Study” April, 1928 ... 2.06.0. .cccacldccoecesccees 15 
Starting a Community Orchestra. 

Playground and Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City ....... 05 


* This feature and question I are intended for associations which can secure a musical 


expert for the talk and discussion. 
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A Hunt for 
Holiday 
Decorations 


By Harry ALLEN 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 


LD Jack Frost has once more visited 

the garden, park and countryside, 

and where his footstep has fallen 
there is a glow of silvery brown and a silk- 
like richness of ripening things. The beauty 
that we knew in springtime is now trans- 
formed to a gorgeous splendor of late fall 
colors. ‘There is quiet in the woods save 
for an occasional bird, the dropping of 
leaves and ripened nuts or the business-like 
scamper of a squirrel as he continues to 
stock his commissary for the long winter 
days ahead. Pawpaws are ripe in the woods 
and the persimmon has at last lost its bitter- 
ness. Late feathered migrants hastily gather 
tidbits of ripened fruits and seeds, caroling 
sweetly but plaintively as if loath to leave 
scenes of such happiness and beauty, then 
suddenly depart. 

FAMILIAR TRAILS 

We are once more upon one of the old 
familiar trails, brought here by the desire 
of children and adults alike to see nature’s 
gorgeous fall pageant and to secure for our 
own schoolrooms and homes some of the 
cheerful leaves, berries and evergreen 
boughs for Thanksgiving joy and Christ- 
mas cheer. These may be artistically ar- 
ranged into winter bouquets and wreaths, 
brightening our homes and creating a happy 
appearance for many months to come. 

Wild berries have been called the flowers 
of the fall. They are the children of the 
spring and summer blossoms. Woods, 
swamps and clearings abound with patches 
of red-gold, purple, blue, black and white ; 
elfin-like the reds light up whole patches of 
the forest floor or appear as signals on the 
higher branches. Yes, leaves, branches, sun- 
light, shadows, frost and rain are the ma- 
terials from which nature creates sunset 
and rainbow pictures in the forest openings. 
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FLowerR CHILDREN 


Children of the fall and winter days! 
Who can introduce us to these cheerful 
plants and tell us their story? Here is an 
old friend with a new hat. He needs no 
introduction, for it is none other than Jack 
—yes, Jack-in-the-pulpit. Our spring 
friend now continues to preach good cheer 
through the aid of a beautiful arrangement 
of crimson berries under a hood-like spathe. 
What are those red berries yonder? LEast- 
ern friends are familiar with the common 
bog cranberry, and the common American 
cranberry grows wild over New England 
fields. Now that we are on higher ground, 
we may find the staghorn or common sumac 
with plumes of heavy round berries, and 
covering that old stone wall is America’s 
most beautiful climber, the bittersweet. 
The tiny branches of the woodbine drape 
the mossy green boulder with scarlet gar- 
lands. Hawthorn and dogwood grow by 
the roadside, and while the berries of the 
hawthorn are red, the dogwood’s berries 
are of a beautiful light blue in pleasing con- 
trast. 

Red, white and blue—the beautiful Solo- 
mon’s seal helps to round out our color com- 
bination by producing its-rich dark blue ber- 
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ries, and the creeping snow berry in white 
gives us a splendid effect against the dark 
wood’s background. Creeping snow ber- 
ries may be found on the margins of 
swamps, and, like its many swamp associates, 
it bears an abundance of fruit. The vivid 
coral-like color of the mountain holly now 
graces the higher altitudes, and fortunate 
indeed are those who may have these gray- 
ish compact shrubs for their plant neigh- 
bors. Collecting a few berries and leaves 
from each group of plants, we soon have 
material for both bouquets and wreaths. 

Now let us bring in a few more varieties. 
There are the rose apples of our common 
wild rose. They will last well through the 
winter. We may also gather berries from 
the spindle tree, native smilax, Virginia 
creeper, maple-leaved-viburnum and native 
barberry. Oregon grape is found in the 
West.and is excellent. Candleberry or bay- 
berry abounds in sections of the East, and 
those living on the great plains may still 
find the buffalo berry, which is a splen- 
did addition to bouquets and Christmas 
wreaths. The seed pods of the wild yam 
constitute a complete decoration in them- 
selves. Then there are the blue-black ber- 
ries of the Amur River privet, splendid 
when combined with red berries. 

White pine and bittersweet; branches of 
fir and rose leaves; bittersweet and privet 
with sprays of pine ; smilax alone or in com- 
binations; maple-leaved-viburnum berries 
and leaves alone; berries of the Virginia 
creeper silhouetted against light draperies; 
witch-hazel flowers and twigs during 
flowering season in the fall; native bar- 
berry alone with its clusters of red berries, 
provide beautiful decorations. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 
Now let us talk about Christmas wreaths 
and other Christmas decorations. Holly, 
mistletoe and Christmas are all spoken in 
one breath, since they have been associated 
together for hundreds of years. It seems 


only yesterday, however, that we saw such 
signs as “Save Holly and Ground-pine,” 
since these splendid materials were in 
danger of becoming extinct. We are told 
that mistletoe is now very difficult to get in 
many sections of the country. A sugges- 
tion, therefore, that we use originality in 
using native materials in making wreaths 
and holiday decorations is an excellent one, 
and we can begin with sprays of arbor-vite, 
hemlock, pine and spruce. 
Practice MAKEs PERFECT 

In cutting branches, cut only those on the 
side, using a sharp knife and leaving the 
cut area close to the main branch so that 
there will be but a small wound left on the 
tree. Now with fine wire, about No. 8, 
or a little smaller, we make a circular wire 
foundation for the evergreens to rest upon, 
and we may make the wreaths elaborate or 
simple as the fancy dictates. Hemlock, with 
its spicy fragrance, beautiful leaves and 
small brown cones, is a great favorite and 
can be artistically combined with the grace- 
ful leaves of the white pine. To hemlock 
or pine wreaths add the apples of our 
prairie or swamp rose for an exceedingly 
effective appearance. 

Though a little stiff in appearance, spruce 
may also be used for wreaths, and when 
combined with the long leaves of white pine 
and red or orange berries, a very artistic 
effect is secured. Arbor-vita, rose apples, 
with berries and cones, gracefully arranged 
and tied with a large bow of scarlet ribbon, 
constitute a complete Christmas wreath. 

Care should be taken in shaping the 
wreaths; combining the various materials 
for right color effects, arranging the leaves 
so that they may turn in one direction and 
carefully trimming the wreaths gives the 
appearance of symmetry and finish. Chil- 
dren will delight in cutting from cardboard 
various designs to be covered with these 
materials, and in this way a great variety 
of Christmas decorations may be secured. 


The grape-sweet air, the apple-tinted sunshine, 
The fruity look of hills and mountains, 

W ine-brown against a clean white sky; 

Air which I drink and drink again 


Like some intoxicating juice... . 


This is November. 


—ANGELA MorGANn. 























HE modern parent and the progressive 
educator are giving more and more 
thought to the consideration of lei- 
sure time problems. They are realizing 
more keenly than ever before that just as 
the selection of a school deserves thought, 
so does the choice ,of activities outside of 
school demand attention. They are, at last, 
becoming sensitive to the ever-increasing 
need of guiding their children’s leisure time. 
In fact, many ultra-progressive parents have 
already overstepped the bounds and, look- 
ing with horror at the gangs that develop, 
at the petty delinquencies which occur, 
when spare time is just roaming, willy- 
nilly time, have gone to the other extreme. 
They have so overorganized their boys’ 
and girls’ leisure, inserted so many music 
lessons, French lessons, children’s concerts, 
have even, if you will, applauded the piling 
on of homework by the school, that there 
no longer is leisure for these children. To 
plan overmuch may be just as disastrous 
to the youth’s development as not to plan 
at all. It is the home’s first responsibility 
to see that the child has leisure, to see that 
he has time which is free, time which is 
not planned for, time when he can do what 
he wants to do. 

It is not enough, however, that the youth 
be given leisure. He must also be given 
training for leisure. He must be given this 
training just as surely as he is given train- 
ing for a vocation. The youth without 
such training becomes lazy and apathetic, 
loses himself in day-dreaming creating 
imaginative fantasies with himself as the 
hero, or he spends his time at the movies 
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The Health of Your 
Child in High School 


III. Leisure for Adolescents 


By Dorotuy La SALLE 


Acting Director of Summer Play Schools, 
Child Study Association of America 


and gains his knowledge and philosophy of 
life from them. Or he may fall prey to 
the street gang, and seek adventure and 
romance in illegitimate channels. Both the 
school and the home must join in this edu- 
cation for leisure. They must supplement 
one another. The school must adopt such 
methods and offer such courses as will open 
up new channels of thought and expression. 
It must be less concerned with Regents and 
college-entrance examinations and more 
concerned with inspiring such an interest 
that the student will carry the study of any 
one of a dozen subjects beyond the school 
walls into his spare time. It is only the 
youth adequately stimulated during his 
school and play periods who will use his 
free moments to find new and absorbing 
ways of giving expression to his own na- 
ture. 

What, then, can he do during his leisure? 
How can I, a teacher, create a living, grow- 
ing interest in the children in my classes? 
How can I, a parent, provide development, 
absorbing free-time activities? Adolescent 
education should be free and joyous. It 
should be supervised and controlled by 
older minds as unobtrusively as possible. 
The youth should be encouraged to inquire, 
investigate, criticize, sift, and make discov- 
eries. * Adolescence is the time when the 
gregarious instinct reaches its peak of de- 
velopment. It is the time of gangs, teams, 
clubs, sororities, and fraternities. It is the 
time when to belong seems imperative. 
From the physics laboratory should come 
such a spurt of interest. that there 





* Tracy, F., “Psychology of Adolescence,” Macmillan. 
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is a radio club, springing, perhaps, from 
a radio made in the laboratory, a joint 
project of the class. From this those who 
are interested form a club, making their 
own radios, and constantly improving 
them. ‘Then the sending apparatus is set 
up, federal licenses and station letters are 
granted, and last of all comes that thrilling 
experience, sending out messages, or hearing 
some remote station calling you, and con- 
versing with that station. I know a boy 
living on Long Island who built his own 
radio, both receiving and sending sets, and 
who has heard stations thousands of miles 
away. He has established a camaraderie 
with other amateurs and has had post cards 
from operators all over the United States. 

A study of aeronautics should also come 
from the physics laboratory. Here the 
principles of flying can be studied and, later, 
excursions to flying fields can be made. The 
air-mail fields are especially interesting to 
see, with the planes arriving and departing 
on schedule time, the large ones carrying 
the transcontinental mail and the smaller 
ones, mail to nearby ports. Automobile 
mechanics, electricity and photography offer 
a variety of activities based upon the study 
of physics. When the interest is aroused in 
these subjects the parents need only provide 
a small workshop, tools and materials. If 
thestimulation does not come from the school 
then the parents must suggest and guide. 

Biology and botany provide a wealth of 
fascinating studies. The care and breeding 
of pets, whether they be polliwogs, canaries. 
and goldfish for those poor unfortunates 
who dwell in apartments, or rabbits, snakes, 
pigeons, white rats, or guinea pigs, for 
suburbanites and country dwellers, is an in- 
teresting and valuable subject. If care- 
fully supervised the youth learns the laws 
of growth and procreation common to all 
living things. Or a nature study club can 
be formed for the purpose of learning to 
identify the trees, birds, and wild-flowers. 
Just the study of birds alone is a hobby 
which many people carry into adult life. 
They know the songs of the birds, the call 
of the male to its mate, the call of the 
mother to her young, the migration of birds, 
how far they can fly, where they. winter, 








where they summer, and what time of year 
certain birds are seen in their own commu- 
nity. ‘The simple identification of trees or 
flowers may eventually pall, and at that 
time the study of blights should be taken 
up. ‘They can learn the diseases common to 
their trees and flowers, know whether they 
are caused by fungus or insects, and can 
examine both of the latter under the mi- 
croscope in the laboratory. 

A garden club to develop an interest in 
raising flowers and vegetables, and ta study 
landscape gardening, the placing of shrubs, 
trees, and flowers in relation to one another 
and to the buildings, might be started from 
the study of botany. How much more vital 
it would be than the kind of botany which 
I studied—pressing leaves and flowers and 
learning their Latin names! 

And chemistry! What a magic treasure 
house it is. Any adventurous and romantic 
young mind will be enthralled by the store- 
house which this subject unlocks. I know 
of at least one mother who has established 
a laboratory in her New York city apart- 
ment for her fifteen-year-old son. Such 
odors as she patiently tolerates, that Bert 
may pursue his interests beyond his school 
life into his home! 

And from the so-called cultural subjects 
should come just as many suggestions and 
inspirations. ‘There should surely be a 
writers’ or authors’ club in every secondary 
school. The Lincoln School has experi- 
mented with this and has produced many 
noteworthy results. There are the short- 
story writers, the novelists, the journalists, 
and always the poets. Reading as such is 
so universal that it hardly needs to be stim- 
ulated, but the choice of books, especially at 
this formative period, does need guidance. 

In music we have always had glee clubs 
and orchestras for those who are especially 
talented, but how about ukelele, banjo, or 
harmonica bands for those who love music 
but are not sufficiently talented to become 
performers on the finer instruments, and the 
good old-fashioned “sings” for everybody— 
a joyous, unconstrained time of expressing 
oneself in song? With the new creative 
music, also evolved at Lincoln School, comes 
the study of instrument making, and drums, 
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pipes, marimbas, and harps are made and 
played upon. Mrs. Coleman’s 
Music for Children,” and Mr. Claiborne’s 
“How Man Learned Music” give the de- 
tails. Last of all come the children’s con- 
certs, where the girls and boys may hear the 
works of great composers played by the 
masterly hand of the symphony orchestras. 

In art we can have not only the pro- 
verbial and often too advanced sketch club, 
but there is wood block printing, batik dye- 
ing, and clay modeling. Interior decora- 
tion and home-making should play a big 
part in the adolescent girl’s life. She is in- 
terested and should be stimulated to learn 
how to make the home attractive. She 
should have the opportunity of experiment- 
ing not only with the model house, but 
with the rather dingy, sordid apartment. 
She should be shown that every house, no 
matter how old, can be improved with at- 
tractive furnishings. 1 think she should 
realize also the psychological effect that a 
home has on all who live within its walls. 
In the school these suggestions can be 
carried out in both the home economics de- 
partment and the art department. Parents 
should cooperate and give their children in- 
dividual rooms to decorate as they wish, if 
it is at all possible. In crowded cities like 
New York it is not always possible and 
where this is true perhaps the children 
could be consulted when any change in 
home decoration is planned. If the rooms 
are to be papered, pictures re-hung, or the 
furniture moved about, the children should 
have the opportunity of being consulted and 
viving their opinions. 

Collecting is a valuable hobby if carefully 
guided by the parents. In this connection 
1 would advise collections that will lead 
toward some study. At various times in my 
life I collected marbles, samples, pennants, 
and cigar bands, none of which led to any 
study of permanent value. How much 
better it would have been had I collected 
first editions of my favorite authors, inter- 
esting and valuable autographs, good china, 
pewter, old silver, or copies of the works of 
great artists. 

Dramatics is a never ending source of de- 
light to the youth of all ages. 


“Creative 


Writing your 


own plays and then presenting them is 
even more fun than producing plays already 
written. | know of one family which has 
fixed up a room as a small theater. It is 
ideal if there is a barn, garage, or shed in 
the neighborhood which can be transformed 
into a dramatic workshop. Here scenery 
can be designed, painted, and set up, cos- 
tumes made, rehearsals carried on, and 
finally, of course, that most exciting of 
times, the presentation. Puppets and 
marionettes offer great possibilities also. 
Not only does the play have to be written 
and the scenery and costumes designed and 
made, but the puppets or marionettes them- 
selves must be made. 

Athletics, sports, camping, hiking, and 
outings play a tremendous part in the life 
of the adolescent. Both boys and girls 
need strenuous activity at this time and a 
natural program of physical education 
should be provided. This must be a pro- 
gram for all students and not one which 
is open only to those on the “varsity” squad. 
It must be a sane and wholesome program 
of athletics for everyone, of intra-mural 
competition, and of play days. It is es- 
pecially important that less time be given 
to the so-called major sports (football, 
basketball, and baseball for the boy, and 
hockey, soccer, basketball, and baseball for 
the girl) and far more time be given to the 
acquisition of skills in such activities as 
tennis, golf, swimming, dancing, camp craft, 
and winter sports. ‘These are the activities 
which are practical for leisure time. 
These are the activities which will carry 
into adult life. The other activities 
have many values and should, of course, re- 
main in the program but they require too 
many players at a time, too large a field, 
or too expensive an equipment to be prac- 
tical for leisure time activities. It is im- 
possible for most of us to find eleven other 
women with whom to play basketball and 
to hope to find twenty-one with whom to 
play hockey would be out of the question. 
It is, however, possible to find one person 
with whom we can play tennis, or failing 
that, we can play golf all alone and still 
thoroughly enjoy it. I wish also to stress 
the value of an occasional family outing or 
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camping trip. Sharing the joys and the 
hardships of a camping trip always brings 
individuals closer together, and this com- 
radeship between parents and children, es- 
pecially between parents and adolescent 
children, needs to be fostered. Such outings 
should also help to develop family loyalty, 
or as the present Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt calls it, “the tribal feeling.” 

The reader of this article may think that 
I have suggested activities suitable primarily 
to boys. I feel very strongly that wherever 
and whenever possible, all of the activities 
suggested in this paper should be open to 
both boys and girls, and a real effort made 
to stimulate the interest of girls in such 
activities as are commonly thought of as for 
boys—such as radio, mechanics, wood-work, 
and electricity. And I should feel it a great 
step forward if the boys, too, had a hand 
in the home-making and were stimulated to 
assist in the re-decoration of an apartment. 
The more our boys and girls have a com- 
mon background, the more they appreciate 
and like to do the same things, the keener 
will be their understanding of each other as 
adults. 

Last of all I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of leadership at this time. The 
adolescent is anxious for a sympathetic 
understanding from young adults. He is 
eager for communion with them. He yearns 
to find some one worthy of adoration, some 
one to pattern himself after, and he is hun- 
gry to let himself out to such a person in 
sacrifice and service. This need is great 
within him and it must be satisfied. His 
judgment is not always the best and he may 
give his loyalty unwisely. On these leaders 
rests a tremendous responsibility. They 
are the ones who will influence and mold 
his thought at this time. Parents, be sure 
that they are high-minded, capable and sym- 
pathetic. Be sure that they know how to 
divert this affection into constructive, de- 
velopmental channels. Be sure that they 
are worthy of such worship! 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 
1. What are the outstanding characteristics of 
adolescence ? 


2. Why is it especially important that children 
have training for leisure? 
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3. Does the program in your school stimulate 
wholesome and developmental after-school 
activities ? 

4. What leisure time activities does your com- 
munity offer to adolescent children? 

5. Why is leadership important? 
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Problem Parents 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Pu.D. 
Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


VI. Parents Who Scold 


E are familiar with parents who 
often scold. Our children are still 
more familiar. Somewhere above 
zero on a scolding scale each of us appears. 

The infant long before he is first scolded 
may hear us parents scold each other. Oh, 
no, we may not scold; but in our conver- 
sation we may betray some feeling of dis- 
approval of each other. ‘The little child 
also may hear us scold the grocer, butcher, 
household help or other grown-ups; or he 
may hear us complaining about them in 
their absence. 

A harsh shrill “no” may be enough to 
divert an infant one year old from a partic- 
ular activity. A loud, sharp yell likewise 
may cause a pup to drop a bone. The shock 
seems to do the trick. 

Little children differ greatly. A quiet 
“no” will inhibit some; only a sharp, cross 
word will deter others. Any child, how- 
ever, tends to grow calloused. A quiet 
“no” which used to stop him is now in- 
effective. The parent at this point uncon- 
sciously puts more force into her voice. 
In a still more subtle fashion added words 
are used, and the child’s acts are condemned 
not only to stop him now but to deter 
him in the future. The baby hears a whole 
condemning sentence, several of them, or a 
paragraph; he is scolded. ‘This scolding is 
in a loud, high-pitched, complaining voice, 
very painful to listen to. The scolder be- 
trays annoyance. Her state of feelings is 
the biggest reason for her scolding. She 
gets relief. Scolding, then, which grows 
out of an effort to prevent wrongdoing by 
the child comes more and more to be a 
means of emotional relief to the parent. 
But, instead of proving a deterrent to the 
child it just annoys him. When we parents 
scold, therefore, we feel better and the child 
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feels worse. Our pleasure is his pain. But 
almost never does this pain to the child help 
him. To scold him nearly always does 
him harm. It makes him lose esteem for 
us and makes him less ready, therefore, to 
cooperate. 

Speech is a means by which the child 
communicates his interests and wishes, and 
gives expression to his feelings. The in- 
fant never really scolds us; he has no occa- 
sion to do so. If, by and by, he learns to 
scold he does so from imitation of his 
parents. The child, as a rule, gets pleasure 
from his own speech. He enjoys our speech 
too, except when it is loud and shrill or 
when it is used to disapprove him. A large 
part of his education he acquires through 
our answer to his questions; he also picks 
up from our speech considerable informa- 
tion which is interesting to him. He en- 
joys our praise of his conduct and achieve- 
ment. Words of consideration and endear- 
ment between parents and other members 
of the family he also enjoys. His home 
happiness greatly depends upon the hour- 
by-hour and day-by-day exchange, between 
members of his family, of words which are 
void of annoyance but which suggest 
mutual consideration and bespeak the gen- 
uine esteem the members of the family have 
for one another. It is quite apparent, then, 
that when we scold the child, or scold an 
adult in his presence, we tend to banish 
family endearments. 

Shall we never say “no,” shall we never 
disapprove the child? Oh, yes indeed, we 
shall. But we certainly ought to say ‘“‘no” 
far less frequently than we do. Perhaps 
we could reduce its use ninety-five per cent. 
If we have poise we shall not, moreover, 
use our tongues as palms and paddles. 
“No” will mean “no,” regardless of its 
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pitch or loudness. It will not have to be 
shouted to become effective ; nor will it have 
to be repeated, if our scheme of education 
has been good. 

Don’t begin the use of “no” to the little 
child until you are ready to accompany the 
word with pain. Have “no’ — pain al- 
ways occur together until ” comes to 
be a substitute for pain, an denial deter- 
rent. ‘Thereafter, rarely use the word. 
When you say it speak it as you would any 
other word. Be ashamed to shout it in a 
higher, louder voice. Don’t repeat it ex- 
cept for information. ‘To some children 
“no” has effective meaning only when it is 
said with a certain degree of incisiveness 
or loudness, or only on the third, or fifth, 
or nth repetition. 

Nearly all parents say “‘no” to the infant 
long before he is a year of age, long before 
they attempt to make it a symbol for pre- 
vention. The poor child by and by dis- 
covers that the word has a new meaning 
taught by bodily pain, or by yells, or by 
both. The parent, long practiced in the use 
of “no,” and in its use without effectuai 
inhibition in the child, tends to go on using 
it with the added tendency to say it louder, 
in a high-pitched voice. The “no” habit 
leads, of course, into the scolding habit. 

We can hope to reduce the frequency 
of saying “no” as we learn to employ con- 
structive guidance, as we acquire skill of 
leading children happily into useful ac- 
tivities, as we keep them from doing wrong 
by inducing them to do right. 

Suppose your child is eight or ten and 
has never learned what “no” really means. 
What then? It is pretty late for any use 
of corporal punishment, or of any other 
kind of punishment, indeed. You, no 
doubt, will get best results then by so en- 
gineering everything as to have no occasion 
to say “no.” It certainly is folly to say 
“no” to a child who has not learned to re- 
spect its meaning. Nevertheless, you may, 
even in such instances, find yourself using 
it and then attempting its enforcement by 
your tongue. 

The more practice in this vocal punish- 
ment the more uncooperative grows the 
child. His attitude annoys you and you 
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see more and more new faults in him while 
you close your eyes to his virtues. One 
failure or offence by the child reminds you 
of another. You scold and nag. Your dis- 
comfiture and your readiness to betray it 
to the child increase like a rolling snow- 
ball. How can you then cultivate a healthy 
home relationship? How can you make your 
child know you care for him? How can 
you lead your child to care for you? 

If, however, your child has learned very 
early to accept “no” as “no” you can de- 
vote your efforts to constructive guidance. 
Your speech then will be employ ed in happy 
communication with the child, in conversa- 
tion which you and he will enjoy. 

Stupid things we are, we sometimes pre- 
sume to give advice to our children in a 
scolding voice. We impose our admoni- 
tions in a painful fashion. Perhaps seventy- 
five per cent of all parental advice is given 
in a scolding tone. How foolish to suppose 
that our children will ever choose to profit 
by such sermons scolded at them. The 
child who shuts his ears when we whine 
and scold advice to him acquires the habit 
of becoming deaf to everything we say. 
Let us remember that it is not so much 
what we say that counts as it is the voice 
and tone and general attitude with which 
we say it. 

The human voice is a tremendous factor 
in determining our personality. More thar 
we are aware, we like or dislike certain 
persons because of their voices. A pleasing 
voice suggests culture and refinement. From 
early infancy we have learned to associate 
pleasure with a soft, quiet, mellow voice. 
When you cuddle the infant you speak 
tenderly to him. Lovers use sweet voices. 
Can we imagine lovers pouring out their 
tenderest emotions in a loud, shrill voice? 
On the other hand we have learned to as- 
sociate pain with a_ high-pitched, noisy 
voice. The earliest punishment we got was 
associated with such a voice. We have ob- 
served also that adults who are annoyed 
or fatigued tend to raise their voices and 
to speak more loudly. The scolding, nagging 
voice has always proved repellent. 

A person’s voice may vary in three ways 
—in quality, in volume and in pitch. The 
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tone quality depends chiefly upon the physi- 
cal make-up of the throat, and teeth, and 
whole speech organism. For the most part 
this has been predetermined through in- 
heritance. Nevertheless a great deal may 
be done even to improve the quality of the 
voice. One thing is certain, everyone can 
learn to talk softly, and to pitch his voice 
reasonably low. There is no one greater 
opportunity for us all to make ourselves 
more likeable to our children and our as- 
sociates than by cultivating better voices. 
Think what it would mean to the infant, 
to the child of ten or fifteen, to the entire 
family, if each parent’s voice were well 
trained. Let us strive to speak to our chil- 
dren, and in their presence, in such a way 
as to be more attractive. The more we 
work upon ourselves in this direction the 
less likely we will be to scold and nag. You 
have to use an ugly voice to scold. You 
cannot nag in tones which are musical. ‘To 
keep the voice always soft and low and 
musical is to make scolding impossible. 

Of course it calls for self-discipline to 
develop skill in making one’s speech at- 
tractive. Mother Nature works against us. 
When we are tired she makes our voices 
want to rise and grow louder. She makes 
speech repellent. When we have anxieties, 
when we are laboring under strain, when 
we are “nervous” or fatigued our voices 
are not likely to behave themselves. It 
takes constant vigilance and tremendous 
effort on our part to control them. 

There are times when we seem unable 
to control ourselves. In the modern home 
we have many factors which make it hard 
for us to acquire and maintain mastery of 
ourselves. We are inclined to take on too 
many activities outside our home. ‘The more 
conscientious we are and socially minded the 
more ready we are to attempt to increase 
such obligations. We are over-programmed, 
running often on close margins. Now 
when we work against time everything 
which retards our speed annoys us. Grow- 
ing irritable then our voices register our 
feelings ; we lose patience with our children 
and other members of the family; and we 
are almost sure to scold and to speak in an 
anxious, whining, scolding tone. Recall 
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the voice you use when rushing to get to 
church on time, or to make ready for the 
entertainment of a guest, or to meet a train. 

Under such conditions; furthermore, we 
attempt to make our children hurry; we 
crowd them; we multiply commands and 
forbiddings which almost surely cause some 
disobedience, which in turn annoys us, call- 
ing forth more anxieties, more nagging, 
more scolding. On goes the vicious circle 
in the same direction. 

Let us examine our program to see if we 
can simplify it for the sake of our loved 
ones. Let us try to find more time with our 
children, time when nothing else in the 
world commands our interest or effort. Let 
us search for more opportunities to reduce 
the demands upon our energies so that we 
less often are fatigued, more often are 
fresh and chipper in the presence of our 
children. Let us use our intelligence to 
make more time for relaxation. Let us 
work and pray for more calm and poise. 

In our efforts to be less annoying and- 
more attractive to our children Mother 
Nature seems to be against us. We are 
oversensitive to faults and frailities of our 
children, and almost blind to the good 
things which they do. How difficult it 
is for us to approve intelligently ; how easy 
it is for us to disapprove! And when we 
scold how ugly are our voices, how tedious 
our tongues! Ten times do we scold or 
criticize adversely to one time when we 
praise. It takes no effort to find faults, 
and for some of us scolding seems to be a 
recreation; but it takes a lot of struggle 
with one’s self to administer worthy praise. 
Neither is gray matter needed to condemn. 
Except for the speech machinery, scolding 
could be carried on beneath the neck. Head 
work must be employed to approve effec- 
tively. If all of us were to utilize the 
brains we have we would cut down dis- 
approval of our children at least ninety- 
five per cent. We would increase approval 
of them to a similar degree. All of us may 
have a long way yet to go, but by making 
constant, conscientious effort we can move 
ahead ; we can makes ourselves more toler- 
able, more attractive and more lovable to 
our children. 
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The Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 


HE Board of Managers of the National 

! Congress of Parents and Teachers met in 

Charleston, S. C., September 24-28, there 
were sessions of the Executive Committee and 
the Convention Program Committee, and the 
Council of Presidents held several conferences. 
The National President, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, 
presided and five vice-presidents, four bureau 
managers, nine chairmen of committees and 
the presidents of 25 states were present. 

Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, head of the Institute for 
Child Guidance, N. Y. C., well known to readers 
of CHILD WELFARE through his brief, helpful 
“Points of Child Behavior,’ was elected Man- 
ager of the Bureau of Parent Education, Dr. 
Stolz having resigned. A vacancy in the chair- 
manship of Home Economics was filled by the 
election of Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, Director of 
Home Economics in the University of Alabama. 
Her ability, charm and—a most important 
qualification—her thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the parent-teacher movement, 
make her a strong addition to the Board. 

The Summer Round-Up of the Children, now 
being on an established basis, has been placed 
under the Department of Health as a national 
project, with a Director who shall be a member 
of the Board of Managers. As it was evident 
that the best interests of the work would be 
served by a continuance of its present system, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, who has been its Director 
since its inauguration, resigned from the Fourth 
Vice-Presidency of the Congress and was elected 
Director of the Round-Up in its new position. 
Mrs. Louis T. deValliere, of New Jersey, was 
appointed Acting Fourth Vice-President until 
the next convention. 

The Executive Committee received reports 
from committees whose plans had been delayed 
—Drama and Pageantry, Citizenship, Thrift, 
Social Standards and Mental Hygiene. The 
Chairman of Citizenship recommended four 
points for action—Voting, Law Observance, 
Americanization and Junior Citizenship, for all 
of which some excellent and practical sugges- 
tions will be issued at once. The attention of 
members is especially called to the plans of 
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the Committee on Mental Hygiene which will 
be released with the minutes of the meetings. 
They are clear, comprehensive and extremely 
valuable and should be carefully considered by 
every local association and study circle. 

A key emblem has been prepared for the 
use of national life members and was adopted 
by the Board. It may be purchased by the 
member subscribing or may be presented by 
the donors with the presentation of a life mem- 
bership. 

The Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers reported a state membership of twelve, 
and a balance of over $500 in the treasury at 
the close of their fiscal year. 

The Program Committee issues the following 
information in regard to the coming National 
Convention in Washington, D. C., May, 1929. 

The topic will be “Education for Worthy 
Home Membership.” Among the events already 
scheduled are a Vesper Service, a “Pilgrimage” 
to Arlington to place a wreath on the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier, a trip to Mt. Vernon, 
a Conference of State Bulletin Editors, classes 
on Publicity, Rural Life, Parliamentary Law, a 
Delegates’ Conference on “Programs and 
Activities,” a Conference of State Presidents, 
and Round Tables on the major interests of 
the Congress. The Hotel Washington will be 
headquarters. 

The successful plan of a pre-convention con- 
ference will be repeated, the subject this year 
being Health, Physical, Mental and _ Social, 
as health is a fundamental requirement in 
worthy home membership. The three sessions 
will be held on the afternoon and evening of 
May 3d and the morning of May 4th, thus 
making it possible for delegates arriving Friday 
morning to attend the entire Institute, which 
will be of absorbing interest to both parents 
and teachers. 

The Program Committee will hold its final 
meeting early in January, after which the pre- 
liminary program will be released, giving 
speakers, topics of addresses and leaders of the 
Round Tables. 


WELCOME TO WASHINGTON! 








The President’s Message 


OVEMBER brings its special incentives to parent-teacher activities through the 
observance of Education Week, Children’s Book Week, and Teachers’ Day. 
For several years the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has co- 
operated with the National Education Association and the American Legion in ob- 
serving Education Week. From year to year this movement, which calls the atten- 
tion of the public to the importance of supporting public education, has grown in sig- 
nificance. It is now attracting attention not only in America but in other countries 
and under the auspices of the World Federation of Education Associations it is be- 
ginning to find a place in a world-wide program. 
The primary purpose of Education Week, as it is expressed by the editor of the 
National Education Association Journal, is “to acquaint the public with the work of 
the schools, with their ideals, their achievements, and their needs.” 


This program of interpreting the school to its patrons is one of the permanent 
interests and activities of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and its 
members welcome the opportunity of joining forces with other. great educational 
agencies in a week of concentrated effort toward this goal. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, organized as it is, in connection with the school, and reaching patrons of all 
types, has a supreme advantage over all other groups in making a strong connection 
between the school, the home and the general public. Its teacher members are a part 
of the school system. Its parent members visit the school at regular intervals, become 
acquainted with the teachers and the school officials, and learn school policies and 
procedures. Parent-teacher members are deeply interested in securing modern school 
buildings, well trained and well salaried teachers of character and stability, and in 
developing a curriculum which shall adequately meet the needs of the whole child. 

In Parents and Teachers, the New Congress Textbook, Dr. Tigert, the retiring 
United States Commissioner of Education, says: “A great step has been taken by the 
Parent-Teacher organization in its campaign to send children to school physically 
fit. It is my hope that these associations will go still further and see that every child 
of school age is sent to school.” 

The latest government statistics show that there are in the United States 
30,064,621 children between the ages of 5 and 17. Of this number 24,741,418 are 
enrolled in school, but the average daily attendance is somewhat less than twenty 
million. These figures mean that about one-sixth of the children of school age are 
receiving none of the educational advantages which the public is generously providing, 
and that about one-third, through lack of steady attendance, are receiving less than 
their full share. 

Do not Dr. Tigert’s appeal and the figures which have been quoted give a direct 
challenge to each parent-teacher association in the country to work zealously, not 
only during Education Week but throughout the year, to bring about a more uni- 
versal education of America’s future citizens? Shall we be satisfied until 100 per cent 
of the children are enrolled in school for the entire school year? 

Would not November be the month for every parent-teacher association to make 
a survey in its district to determine the number of children out of school, and why— 
and then, in cooperation with the school authorities, to inaugurate a school attendance 
campaign for the purpose of awakening in indifferent parents a feeling of obligation 
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to give 


them ? 
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their children the educational opportunities which have been provided for 


In addition to this, an effort should be made to provide student loans and 
scholarship funds for those boys and girls who for economic reasons are being de- 
prived of the schooling which they would be glad to have. 


What better service can the parent-teacher association render the underprivileged 
children of its community, and what better time to begin this service than Education 


Week? 


—Ina Cappe_tt Marrs. 


Introducing 


The New President of the National 
Education Association 





Uet W. LAMKIN, President of the National Edu- 

cation Association for 1928-29, and President of 

the Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
at Maryville since 1921. 


E ve doers of the word and not hear- 
ers only. That is the spirit which has 
brought Mr. Lamkin up the ladder 
from a pioneer Missouri home to the Presi- 
dency of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He has done well whatever his hand 
found to do. Persons who visit the fine in- 
stitution over which he presides speak often 


of the discriminating sense of values that 
has been built up among the students and 
of the abiding loyalty and integrity of both 
students and faculty. Tens of thousands of 
Missouri children are better taught because 
of the work Mr. Lamkin is doing in their 
midst. His life is firmer in its vahues for 
having come out of the soil of democracy. 
Members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation may well be proud that their new 
President is descended from forefathers who 
have taught school in America since the 
days of Washington and Franklin. 

Uel W. Lamkin was born in Missouri. 
Mr. Lamkin’s schooling was obtained in 
Clinton Academy and in the University of 
Missouri. His professional experience began 
with the principalship of the Washington 
School at Clinton. Since then he has been 
high-school teacher and principal, state 
high-school inspector, county superintendent 
of schools, state superintendent of schools, 
and director of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. Since 1921 he has been 
president of the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville. 

In a conference with newspaper men fol- 
lowing his election, President Lamkin em- 
phasized the welfare of the pupil in the 
classroom and suggested that the keynote 
of his work for the year would be the slogan 
of the Association, “A fair start in life for 


every child.”—J. E. M. 








Some Parent-Teacher Problems 


By Joy ELMER 


Morcan 


Editor, The Journal of the National Education Association 


DUCATORS Command National Con- 

gress: No finer tribute has ever come 

to the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers than the resolution of appre- 
ciation adopted by the National Education 
Association at its Minneapolis Convention. 
This tribute is significant not only because 
it shows the increasing appreciation that 
school people have for the parent-teacher 
cause; the adoption of such a resolution 
shows that school people who really think 
realize that the parent-teacher movement is 
here to stay and grow. ‘There are still 
teachers who _ look parent-teacher 
groups merely as a source of irritation or 
interference; other teachers who regard 
them as an instrument to be used in time of 
special need during campaigns for new 
buildings and the like; but there is an in- 
creasing number of teachers who realize 
that the finest development of children re- 
quires close cooperation between the parent 
and the teacher in the spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and helpfulness. 


upon 


Nationwide Program for 
Education Week: A cooperative arrange- 
ment has been worked out between the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company which will 
bring into the home of the entire nation on 
Saturday night of American Education 
Week a program designed to emphasize the 
importance of education in the life of the 
individual and the nation. ‘The hour for 
this program is Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber 10, ten to eleven Eastern time, nine to 
ten Central time; eight to nine Mountain 
time and seven to eight Pacific time. Write 
this date on your calendar now and call it 
to the attention of friends and _parent- 
teacher workers. Get in touch with your 
local radio station to be sure that it has 
taken steps to share in this nationwide fea- 
ture. Education Week is now becoming a 


American 
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worldwide movement so that there is a 
Korean Education Week, a Swiss Educa- 
tion Week, a Polish Education Week and 


a Czechoslovakian Education Week. 


Teaching Children to Gamble: 


During 
the 


vacation weeks this writer went by auto 
through several states stopping at many 
small towns and summer places. I was 
amazed to find the extent to which punch- 
boards, slot machines, and other gambling 
devices are being operated in the open in 
restaurants, hotels, summer camps, and 
drugstores. Some of the punchboards were 
made to appeal directly to children by 
prizes offered to those winning the lucky 
numbers. In one case the prizes were 
“school supplies.” We believe that in all 
of these states there are laws prohibiting 
the display of such devices and in one case 
were told that local officers winked at the 
practice during the vacation season because 
of the money collected in this way from the 
tourists and their families. Here is a task 
for parent-teacher workers. ‘These petty 
gambling devices are doubly pernicious be- 
cause they are so insidious. Many good 
people who have not given thought to the 
matter are inclined to regard them as in- 
nocent pastimes. It is from such little mat- 
ters that young children get their sense of 
values. If they are well schooled in the 
idea of getting something from nothing it is 
difficult to instill the idea of giving value 
received for what one gets in life. ‘There is 
also a well developed movement in many 
states to enact legislation legalizing pari- 
mutuel betting. Apparently the men who 
are operating this gambling scheme find it 
so profitable that they are able to go into 
state after state and maintain a lobby to 
break down existing legislation. They at- 
tempt to mask this under an interest in 
wholesome sport while their real aim is to 
exploit the gambling instinct in our young 
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people. Shall we return to the days of the 
lottery? If our communities are to be 
made wholesome for the growth of young 
life every citizen must think and act on 
these things. 


The Presidential Election: It is evident 
from the addresses already made by the two 
leading candidates for the Presidency that 
there will be much emphasis on the human 
values and upon the importance of a fair 
start in life and a fair opportunity for all. 
The schools are nonpartisan and _parent- 
teacher workers as such will not be active 
in the campaign, but there is one thing that 
every parent-teacher worker can and should 
do—that is the solemn obligation to vote on 
election day and to encourage everyone 
within the range of his influence to do like- 
wise. The right to vote cost centuries of 
blood and treasure and every child should 
be taught to look upon it as one of the most 
sacred duties of life. Only thus can govern- 
ment express the genuine will of the people. 


A New Element in the Curriculum: 
Slowly but surely there is coming into the 
curriculum a new element of the greatest 
importance—mental hygiene. Physical hy- 
giene is comparatively new as a school sub- 
ject, but it has added immeasurably to 
human happiness and the length of life. 
There is every promise that the conquests 
of mental hygiene will be even greater. 
Mechanical engineers know that friction is 
the great enemy of power. It is as true in 
human beings as it is in machines, and men- 
tal hygiene will conquer the wastes of hu- 
man friction just as physical hygiene has 
conquered the devastations of disease. 


Propaganda in the Schools: The investi- 
gations conducted by the Federal Trade 
Commission into the propaganda of power 
companies has stirred the country much dur- 
ing recent months. There have been un- 
doubted attempts to control school instruc- 
tion and the content of text-books, but the 
amount of public fear and resentment 
aroused by the facts brought out seems at 
first to be out of proportion to the impor- 
tance of those facts. However, enough facts 
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were brought out to reveal a danger which 
the public is quick to sense. ‘The spirit 
which sent our pioneering forefathers over 
unknown seas in search of freedom from re- 
ligious compulsion and indoctrination is still 
in us. Led by such prophets as Roger Wil- 
liams, of Rhode Island, our schools were 
founded on the idea of freedom from indoc- 
trination for religious creeds. A later gen- 
eration is insisting that they shall be kept 
free from indoctrination for industrial 
creeds. The business of the school is not 
indoctrination, but learning. Propaganda 
has no place in its sacred precincts. Let the 
school make the pupil master of the tools, 
technics and spirit of learning. When such 
mastery has become his we can trust him 
to work out his own future in his own way. 
We do not wish to substitute industrial 
slavery for religious or political slavery. 
Schools exist to make men free, and their 
integrity must be preserved in the interest 
of all the people regardless of creed, race, 
politics or economic status. ‘The lesson for 
parent-teacher workers is to avoid with 
scrupulous care entangling alliances be- 
tween school activities and commercial en- 
terprises, however worthy these enterprises 

may be in themselves. The schools belong 
to all the people and industry is competitive. 


Making the Most of Speakers: During 
the fall and winter local, district and state 
parent-teacher meetings will feature many 
thousands of addresses by speakers of promi- 
nence. ‘There is an art in dealing with 
speakers. Make sure that your guest speaker 
knows well in advance all the details of 
your arrangement with him—the date, the 
place and hour of the meeting; train con- 
nections and hotel plans; how to get to the 
meeting hall and other small matters that 
are familiar to you but difficult for a 
stranger. Remember, too, that a speaker 
has only so much energy, and if you drain 
that energy off in receptions, sight-seeing 
and the like before the addresses, you have 
robbed the occasion of some of its fire. 
Every speaker wants to be sociable and hu- 
man, but in these days of many-headed con- 
ventions it is often impossible to reach 
around. 











Stop! Look! Listen! 
Mothers! Fathers! 


By ELIZABETH GUILD DEVERE 


Associate Chairman in Charge of Safety Campaign, 
National Committee on Safety. 


In the Home, 
Are You Careful: 


That there is no accumulation of old 
paper or rubbish in your cellars or in your 
yards? 


Are You Sure: 


(1) That the stairs and the spaces under 
them are kept clean? 


(2) That matches are kept in such safe 
places that the children cannot reach them? 


Twenty-four hundred fatal accidents from 
fire, falls, etc., in HOMES in the United 
States last year! 


In the School, 
Do You Know: 


(1) That there are fire escapes on the 
building in which your child spends at least 
thirty hours a week, AND THAT THEY 
WORK? 


(2) Whether all exits are unlocked and 
unobstructed during school hours? 


(3) Whether the playground where 
your children play is fenced in, so that they 
will not dart into the street? 


Nineteen thousand two hundred acci- 
dental deaths in the United States in 1926, 
of children-under 15 years of age. 


In the Community, 
Do You Know: 
(1) What protection is furnished your 


child as he crosses a street where the motor 
traffic is heavy? 


(2) Whether there is a traffic officer at 
street intersections which your child must 
cross in going to and from school? 
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(3) That the motion picture theatre to 
which your children go is adequately pro- 
tected in case of fire or panic? 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has had the assistance of the 
National Safety Council in preparing three 
practical Surveys to be used by parents in 
checking the dangerous conditions existing 
in their homes, schools and communities. 
Returns received from a preliminary distri- 
bution show that not one community rates 
100 per cent in the protection of its children 
in all three places. Let the Parent-Teacher 
Association change that record in 1929! 


WHAT TO DO 


Report to your State Safety Chairman 
or to your State President the number of 
Surveys you require for your Association— 
one for your school, one for your com- 
munity and one each for each home in your 
school district. 

Write on a postcard the name and address 
of your association and its president, and 
send it to Mrs. Frederick H. Devere, 677 
Park Avenue, Auburn, Rhode Island. 

As soon as you have made the investiga- 
tion, fill out the blanks and send them to 
Mrs. Devere. Then set your association 
to work. ‘There will be something for 
every member to do. Call for reports of 
accomplishment at each meeting of your as- 
sociation. 

The state registering by November 15th 
the largest number of its associations in this 
campaign and the largest percentage of its 
associations will receive special recognition 
from the National Congress, and all asso- 
ciations conducting the Surveys and cor- 
recting bad conditions discovered will ap- 
pear on the published Honor Roll in CH1Lp 
WELFARE. 

Let us rally today to this opportunity and 
make America safe for the children! 





What to See 


RB 


By 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


ELIZABETH K. KERNS 








A—A dult. 
F—Family. 


of twelve years of age and over. 


Classification 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 
W—Westerns, recommended for the family. 


*_Especially recommended. 
A—Good. 


R—RATING 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 


Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 








R Title Class Stars Producers Reels 
A The Bellamy Trial A Betty Bronson-Leatrice Joy Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
A The Cameraman FJ Buster Keaton Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Camera Tricks SR Lyman Howe's Hodge Podge Educational 1 
A Captain Careless F Bob Steele Film Booking Of. 6 
A Dawn A Story of nurse Edith Cavell Dominion Film Co. 8 
A The First Kiss F Gary Cooper-Fay Wray Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A The Foreign Legion A Lewis Stone-Norman Kerry Universal N 
B The Flying Buckaroo W Wally Wales Pathé 5 
B Green Grass Widows F Walter Hagen-Gert. Olmstead Tiffany-Stahl 6 
A Home James F Laura LaPlante Universal 6 
A Horseman of the Plains W Tom Mix-Sally Blaine Fox Film Corp. 5 
B- Horse Shy SR Edward Everett Horton Para. Fam. Lasky 2 
A *Lilac Time F Colleen Moore-Gary Cooper First National 8 
A *Noah’s Ark F Dolores Costello-Geo. O’Brien Warner Bros. 9 
A Oh Kay! F Colleen Moore-Lawrence Gray First National 7 
A The Perfect Crime A Clive Brook-Irene Rich Film Booking Of. 7 
A The Phantom City F Ken Maynard First National 7 
A The Raider Emden A German submarine picture Columbia 6 
B_ Sally of the Scandals A Allen Forrest-Bessie Love Film Booking Of. 7 
B A Sawdust Paradise F Esther Ralston-H. Bosworth Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
B Shamrock and the Rose F  Irish-Jewish Comedy Chadwick Pict. 6 
A Ship Ahoy SR Aboard a lumber schooner Fox Film Corp. 1 
B Sky Scrapers F William Boyd-Sue Carroll Pathé-DeMille 8 
A Sunset Legion W_ Fred Thomson-Silver King Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A Varsity EJ Chester Conklin-Chas. Rogers Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
A Winging West SR Ten years of aviation Pathé 1 
A Won in the Clouds F Helen Foster Universal 5 
PICTURES FOR THANKSGIVING 
A A Pilgrimage SR Monument to the Pilgrims N. C. R. Edu. Serv. 1 
A -First Americans SR Life and habits of Indians Pathé 1 
A New England Shrines SR_ Historic scenes Pathé 1 
A Pilgrims at Plymouth SR Landing of the Pilgrims Film Classic Exch. 1 
A The Puritans SR Chronicles of America Yale Univ. Press. 3 
A The Pilgrims SR Chronicles of America Yale Univ. Press. 3 
A A Plymouth Rock SR Views of “Rock” and surround- Standard Film Serv. 1 


Film Classic Exchange, Fredonia, New York 


ings. 


Standard Service Film Co., 600 Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Cash Register Educational Service, Dayton, Ohio. 
Yale University Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Dominion Film Co., reached by addressing H. O. Pierson, Selwyn Theatre Building. 
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, rents films to eastern states only. 














As Others See Us 


By Evizapetu K. Kerns 


The United States Daily is responsible for the information that “Censorship is now required 
of all films made in Egypt before they may be exported, the Department of Commerce stated 
September 18th. The statement follows in full text: 

“The Director of the Public Safety of the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior has promulgated 
a decree that films taken in Egypt must be submitted to the censor before being exported. The 
reason for this step is to prevent films being made of Egyptian people and customs which 
might present them in an unworthy light. ‘The decree means that all films exposed in Egypt 
must be developed and copies shown to the censor, who will presumably confiscate any negative 
not meeting with his approval.” 

Egypt is living up to the wisdom that comes from age and experience. 

Our most powerful emissary abroad, the silent screen, is failing to do its part. So 
numerous are the jazz mad, crook intested American pictures that the impressions made by 
the few sincere and wholesome films are lost, and we, in this country, are sometimes thought 
by foreign movie audiences, as still in a primitive or reckless stage of development or even 
worse, 

United States tourists abroad have been nettled by the comments of foreign movie fans 
and their impressions of our people gained via the screen. 


“C) wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us,” 


has proved beneficent in this contingency and though the “giftie’ has not been relished it 
has made vocal the thoughts of a number, who, away from their native heath, have gazed at 
themselves as typified in American film fare and they have not appreciated the presentation. 





Eastman Classroom Films 


—a practical gift to your school 








Seeing the Panama Canal in Action 


Classroom Films in geography and general science 
are now available. Write us for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


| SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























Suggested Program Outline 
for the Grade School Parent-Teacher Association 
Based on the Seven Cardinal Objectives of Education 


By Mivprep M. BrisTer 
Associate Manager, Bureau Program Service 


It is recommended that Program Chairmen 
study the chapters on program making in 
“Parents and Teachers,” by Martha Sprague 
Mason (Ginn & Co.), and in “The Parent- 
Teacher Association,” by Julian E. Butterworth 
(Macmillan Co.). 

The sequence of the topics can be arranged 
to suit the association. The initials C. W. M. 
stand for CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, the official 
organ of the National Congress, 5517 German- 
town Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reference is also made to the Journal of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 
Regular Order of Business. 
Community Singing of Old Time Songs (Home, 

Sweet Home; My Old Kentucky Home, etc.) 

Readings: Safe at Home or When Day Is Done, 
by Edgar Guest; Hanging of the Crane, by 

Longfellow; Snow Bound, by Whittier. 

Topic: The Ideal Home. 
Five Minute Talks: 

(a) The Parent’s Viewpoint. 

(b) The Teacher’s Viewpoint. 

(c) The Children’s Viewpoint. 

References: 

(a) “Reducing Demands of Housekeeping,” 
C. W. M., April, 1927; “Good House- 
keeping Institute Articles’; the N. C. 
P. T. Home Economics leaflet; “The 
Floating Child,’ C. W. M., September, 
1927. 

(b) “Importance of Education for 
Life,” C. W. M., April, 1928. 

(c) “Homes Equipped for Children,’ C. W. 
M., April 1927; “Home Projects Im- 


Home 


prove Home Conditions,’ C. W. M., 
May, 1928. 
Discussion: Should each child have definite 


tasks in the home; should they be paid for 
these duties? 

Social Hour. 

Exhibits of work of Domestic Science Class or 
of hand work of the homes. 


HEALTH 

Regular Order of Business. 

Community Singing. 

Demonstration of Folk Dances, Physical Educa- 
tion, Drills. 

Kindergarten Health Songs, or a short Playlet 
on Health. 
(Set of four playlets can be obtained from the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 25 
cents. ) 

Topic: Physical Education: What it means to 
the child. 

Reference: “Physical Education as a Career,” 
N. E. A. Journal, April, 1928. 
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Discussion: What measures are being used in 
our community to insure good health to our 
children? 

References: Value of Health, talks by special- 
ists, N. C. P. T. Leaflet on physical educa- 
tion, leaflets of Children’s Bureau, Articles on 
Health, C. W. M., 1927-1928, “The Summer 
Round-Up,” N. E. A. Journal, April, 1928. 


ETHICAL CHARACTER 


Regular Order of Business. 
Music. 


Recitation by pupil (Kipling’s “If”). 


Topic: I. Character training in the grade school. 


(a) Development of high ideals. 
(b) Thrift (use of allowance). 
(c) Weekday religious training. 

Reference: “Growth in Understanding Chil- 
dren,” N. E. A. Journal, February, 1928. 

Topic: II. Character Development through Pro- 
ject Method of Teaching. 

Discussion: How much thought and effort are 
parents giving to the character development 
of their children? 

References: Points on Child Behavior, C. W. 
M., 1927-1928; Misunderstood Children, Har- 
rison; Wholesome Childhood, by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest R. Groves; Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child, Dr. Douglas A. Thom; 
“Making Good Boys Bad,” McCall’s, May, 
1928. 


MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS 
AND SPIRIT OF LEARNING 


Regular Order of Business. 

Demonstration: Reading: First grade. 

Demonstration: Singing as developed through 
the grades (the same song sung by the fourth 
grade, then the fifth, sixth and seventh). 

Topic: Recent progressive methods introduced 
into our school system, by the Superintendent 
of Schools or the President of School Board; 
Two results of these methods in our own 
school, by the Principal of School. 

Discussion: How can parents become familiar 
with the school curriculum? (Schools for 
parents, conventions, institutes, reading.) 

References: Remedial Instruction in Arithmetic, 
N. E. A. Journal, March, 1928; Art in Our 
Schools, Review of Reviews, July, 1928. 
(See the series “Schools that are Prophecies” 
to be published in the Journal of the National 
Education Association, 1928-1929.) 


Epiror’s NoTe.—Programs on Faithful Citizen- 
ship, Vocational Effectiveness and the Wise Use 
of Leisure will appear in the December issue. 
Back numbers are not available from the pub- 
lication office but articles on all these points 
will be published throughout 1928-1929 for the 
benefit of new subscribers. 


“ 
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HOND THE HUNTER,” by Dhan Gopal 
C's New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $2.50. 
“The House at Pooh Corner,” by A. A. Milne. 
Dutton, $2.00. 
“Count Billy,” by 
Dutton, $2.50. 


Greville MacDonald. 


“Mutiny Island,” by C. M. Bennett. Dutton, 
$2.00. 
“The Shadow of the Iroquois,’ by Everett 


McNeil. Dutton, $2.00. , 

“The Story of Napoleon,” by Mabell S. C. 
Smith. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.50. 

“Mirror of Youth, an Anthology of Youth and 
the Out-of-Doors,” ed. by Marian King. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., $2.00. 

“The Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Tales,” 
ed. by Mary D. H. Hodgkins. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., an Atlantic Monthly Press pub- 
lication, $2.50. 


“Castle Wonderful,” by Johanna Spyri. New 
York: Crowell, $1.50. 

“Children of the Mountain Eagle,” by Eliz- 
abeth C. Miller. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., $2.00. 

“Pinocchio in America,’ by Angelo Patri. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., $2.00. 

“The Jolly Old Whistle and Other Tales,” 
by Herschel Williams. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, $2.00. 

“A Hat-Tub Tale,” by Caroline D. Emerson. 
Dutton, $2.50. 


“Travels of Sammie the Turtle,’ by Marion 
Bullard. Dutton, $2.00. 
“Millions of Cats,” written and illustrated 


by Wanda Gag. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., $1.25. P 


* * 


Since 1918 publishers have set apart annually 
a week in early November as Children’s Book 
Week. This year the specific date is November 
11-17, and since it is the tenth birthday of Book 
Week, the publishers have tried to outdo them- 
selves in the vitality and beauty of the books 
that they offer their young patrons this year. 
It is impossible even to mention all the promis- 
ing books of this kind that have been sent for 
review.. The seventeen books that fill our 
space are all good in their several ways, but 
they are not the only good juvenile books of 
the season. ae 


Dr. Mukerji, the man of India, who writes 
both for adults and for children and won the 
Newbery Medal last year with Gay-Neck, the 
story of a pigeon, has written another beautiful 
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The 


Book Shelf 


By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


and thoughtful book about India for young 
readers. Ghond the Hunter is an account of the 
life of a high-caste Indian boy who has ap- 
peared in other Mukerji books. Although 
Mukerji’s writing is always animated by a love 
for all things great and small, he does not 
always write happy books, perhaps because he 
writes as truly as he can. At any rate, the 
clear account of the customs of a Hindu village, 
and the life of the jungle, and the choice diction 
make this book a distinguished piece of work. 
The extraordinary illustrations are by Boris 
Artzybasheff. ¢un 2 


There is another A. A. Milne book out this 
fall, The House at Pooh Corner. It is mostly 
prose, after the style of Wéinnie-the-Pooh. 
Parents need only to be told of it to buy it; 
though perhaps they will buy it as much for 
themselves as for their children. Ernest 
Shepard, as usual, is the illustrator. 

a 


Many boys and girls of fourteen or so who 
have not lost their love for the impossible, will 
like Greville MacDonald’s Count Billy. It 
relates the further adventures of that Spanish 
waif who was cast upon the coast of Cornwall, 
little Billy Barnicoat. In the new tale Billy 
is 14, old enough to put into operation his dream 
of going back to Spain to find his lost inherit- 
ance. Greville MacDonald’s own inheritance of 
folk-lore and word-craft comes from his father, 
George MacDonald, who wrote At the Back of 
the North Wind. Count Billy is no more fanci- 
ful or charming than Billy Barnicoat, but it tells 
a more stirring story. The quaint ways of the 
Cornish folk and the glamour of Spanish gran- 
deur, magic, fighting and mystery unite to 
make this a story out of the ordinary. But 
don’t give it to a young person who has out- 
grown fairy-stories. 

* * * 


Mutiny Island, by C. M. Bennett and The 
Shadow of the Iroquois, by Everett McNeil, both 
sustain the reputation of these men as good 
story-tellers. Mutiny Island is an out-and-out 
pirate yarn, but let no parent despise it on that 
account. Mr. Bennett says he wrote its prede- 
cessor, Pedro of the “Black Death” in a desire 
to improve upon Treasure Island. He admits 
that the ambition was overweening, but at any 
rate Treasure Island is a good precedent for 
this kind of tale. Just as in Stevenson’s more 
famous story, the hero of Mutiny Island is a 
cabin boy who narrates the adventures that 
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came to him when he was abandoned with some 
companions on an island inhabited by pirates. 
It is a good thick book that will last through 
a rainy day. Everett McNeil specializes in the 
early history of the French in America. The 
sub-title of The Shadow of the Iroquois is 
Fighting Under Count Frontenac. The peppery 
old count, one of the most extraordinary figures 
in the history of the North American continent, 
moves valiantly through this story of Indians, 
treasure, mystery and fighting. 
_ . * 


For older boys and girls Mabell S. C. Smith 
has written The Story of Napoleon. She is a 
student of French history and writes with 
accuracy but without a plethora of tiresome his- 
torical annotation. Boys and girls can be 
interested in the career of Napoleon just as they 
would be interested in any tale of adventure; 
therefore, she has avoided politics when pos- 
sible and concerned herself with events. Ida 
Tarbell in an introduction observes pertinently 
that the author has not been deluded by the 
brilliancy of Napoleon's career into accepting 
all his acts without weighing their moral quality, 
but has handled her material with a good sense 
of proportion and a realization of the relation 
between Napoleon’s life and our own times. 

* * * 


Mirror of Youth, an Anthology of Youth and 
the Out-of-Doors, compiled by Marian King, is 
for the young folks’ section of the home library. 
Miss King has tried to include in her compact 
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little volume the poems that boys and girls 
ought to know and possess. To do this she has 
skimmed the cream of English poetry from 
Shakespeare's time to this. Barring the fact that 
some of the poems have become a little staled 
by schoolroom use, the selection shows good 
judgment. This is especially evidenced by the 
inclusion of many ballads, for ballads make the 
easiest approach to poetry. Walt Whitman and 
Emily Dickinson, less frequently recognized in 
similar collections, here get the space they 
deserve, and some of the more recent writers 
like A. E. Housman, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Joseph Auslander are represented by poems 
that will help young people to realize that poetry 
is a living art. ee & 

Mary D. H. Hodgkins has scoured the field of 
stories for children in all lands and brought 
back a collection that will give pleasure to a 
child for several years. Many of the selections 
in her Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories 
are folk tales, fairy stories, animal stories and 
legends of famous heroes. Besides these there 
are modern stories about boys and girls of 
other lands and about great men and women. 
This is a new edition, handsomely bound, and 
illustrated by Beatrice Stevens. 

a 

The popularity of Johanna Spyri’s Heidi never 
wears out. Other books by Mme. Spyri have 
been rendered into English, among them this 
year Castle Wonderful, translated by Helen B. 
Dole. It is the story of an ancient mountain 





Does Your School Have 
A Health Magazine ? 


Children are learning health habits this 
new, modern way,—they have lessons from 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine of the 
American Medical Association. They look 
forward to these lessons so refreshingly 
different and they learn more quickly. 

Teachers, too, welcome this improved 
method of health teaching, for almost every 
article in HYGEIA suggests a health pro- 
ject and there is a department especially 
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for teachers. HYGEIA’S information on 
exercise, food, disease prevention, new 
medical discoveries, is being used in all 
grades from kindergarten to college. The 
city of Detroit uses 300 copies of HYGEIA 
each month in its schools, and Harris- 
burg, Pa., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Salt Lake 
City are only a few of the many other 
cities ordering HYGEIA for their school 
children. 


Special Group Rates 


A few dollars from your P. T. A. fund will bring HYGEIA to your school, too. Why 
not a year’s subscription for every grade? The regular rate is $3.00 a year, but you 
can obtain special prices on group orders. Send a postcard today for a sample copy 
of HYGEIA and information on group rates. 


6 Months for $1.00! 


HYGEIA will be of infinite help in answering your personal health problems. If you 
are a new subscriber you may have 6 issues of HYGEIA for only one dollar! Just write 
your name and address in the margin of this advertisement and mail with a dollar bill to the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE . 
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castle and the ghost that was supposed to haunt 
it. Sometimes the language seems more formal 
than young readers are accustomed to, but the 
characters are natural in spite of their cere- 
monious speech. Mme. Spyri wrote about child- 
life in Switzerland as she knew it and was 
always so sympathetic and understanding that 
many young readers in other lands, especially 
girls, are loyal to her. 
* * * 


Another story with a foreign scene is Elizabeth 
C. Miller’s Children of the Mountain Eagle, a 
story about Albania and the adventures of two 
children who lived in the heart of the moun- 
tains of that primitive country. It will help 
American boys and girls to realize that high 
ideals, courage, loyalty and devotion are to be 
found among the shepherds of a wild mountain 
side as well as in a more civilized and com- 
fortable land. oat 

Angelo Patri, friend of children, has trans- 
ferred the famous Italian  story-character 
Pinocchio to the United States. In Pinocchio in 
America he has invented new escapades for 
Collodi’s old-time character. With zest and 
gayety he pictures Pinocchio swimming the 
Atlantic, leaping from Brooklyn Bridge, making 
friends with a New York policeman, and finally 
returning to Italy. It is a lively, jolly book, 
with a lesson that Angelo Patri knows how to 
teach without underscoring it. 

* * * 


The Jolly Old Whistle, by Herschel Williams, 
is a handsome book containing twenty fairy tales 
from different countries, related by a man who 
is well-known as a teller of stories. We are 
told that Mr. Williams and the illustrator Kurt 
Wiese have been in each of the countries and 
by word and picture have sought to capture the 
spirit of the people. 

* * * 

A Hat-Tub Tale, by Caroline Emerson, and 
Travels of Sammie the Turtle, by Marion Bul- 
lard, are amusing stories for small children who 
do not insist that story-book animals shall con- 
form to the laws of natural history. A good 
part of the fun in Miss Emerson’s book lies in 
the absurd juxtaposition of her impossible 
animals, Nip and Tuck, and a real geographical 
locality, the Bay of Fundy, its shores and 
islands. With the funny tale go even more 
hilarious illustrations by Lois Lenski. Marion 
Bullard has drawn her own pictures for her 
Travels of Sammie the Turtle. We know of 
nothing sweeter, more innocent and new-born 
looking than Sammie after he shed his shell. 
He gladdened us beyond words. We hope he 
may do as much for some younger readers. 

Sa 


Wanda Gag’s book of cats, Millions of Cats, 
is a true picture book for a small child. It is 
also a source of bubbling delight for a grown 
person. “Evidently Wanda Gag drew these cats 
because she found them amusing. She is gifted 
enough to be able to transmit the fun she got out 
of them to those who look at her pictures. There 
is a little story that goes with the pictures, a 
story printed in hand lettering, about the enor- 
mous procession of cats that followed a very old 
man over the hills to find a home in his cottage. 
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Children love it— 
Parents approve it— 
Teachers use it— 


ST. NICHOLAS 


MAGAZINE 


Especially Edited for Modern 
Boys and Girls from 10 
to 18 years of age 


The Magazine for 
EVERY CHILD 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


The modern youngster of high- 
school age demands a more stim- 
ulating and fact-proof type of 
fiction and article than ever before. 
me heroes must be real and life- 
ike. 

ST. NICHOLAS answers his 
every need. Its articles on travel, 
invention, and science are broad- 
ening and educational. Its fiction 
is of the high quality demanded 
by both child and parent. It is the 
magazine for every home. 


Six months at the reduced 
price of 
One Dollar and a Half 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE 








St. NicHoLtas MAGAZINE C. W. 11-28 
353 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Enclosed please find $1.50 for 6 months 
of St. NicHoLas. 














Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cops, A.B. 


Epiror’s Nore.—Address all questions for this Department to “Just for Mothers,” care of 
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envelope. 


QueEstion—“My little boy makes statements 
that are not true. Do all children tell ‘white 
lies’?” 

Norsworthy and Whitly in “Psychology of 
Childhood” say, “The images of children tend 
to be more vivid than those of adults . . . there 
is a time in the mental life of little children 
when it is difficult . . . for them to distinguish 
between memory images and images of imag- 
ination.” 

This confusion of images or mind pictures 
occurs generally between three and six years 
of age. 

Again, there sometimes is “no difference in 
their minds between the world of fact and the 
world of make-believe.” We prosaic “intel- 
ligent” grown-ups forget that fairies dance on 
the lawn and the rainbow is the heaven of 
flowers. The child who regales his listeners 
with these tales is not evil-minded nor is he 
deliberately lying. But are we to allow him to 
accept the fanciful as truth? By no means. 
But don’t let us be horrified and shout, “Now 
you are telling a lie to mother. I will punish 
you if you do not tell me the truth.” Thus the 
deadly germ of deceit makes its invasion, and 
the parent puts it there. Help your child to 
distinguish between the real and make-believe. 
If daughter saw a dog so big and brown that 
it looked like a bear and then “was a bear,” 
talk to her thus: “Come here, I don’t quite 
understand. You saw a dog? Yes. He was 
brown and big. I see. We could almost pre- 
tend he was a bear? Oh, now, I understand.” 

Check up on a child’s conversation and help 
him to be accurate, always letting him feel that 
you trust him. Be careful not to crush imag- 
ination. Sometimes let the child tell a “make- 
believe story” and have a good time over it. 

Children are encouraged in untruthfulness 
when parents like to “show off” the child by 
“Isn’t he cute? He can tell the wildest yarns.” 
The child finds himself the center of interest 
and the situation is naturally repeated. 

Fear or threats of punishment will cause chil- 
dren to lie. “Did you do that? Don’t you 
know that is wrong?” shouts father in anger. 
If a lie saves one from punishment it is easy 
to resort to it. 

Again, children are sometimes too severely 
punished for wrongs they have done and 
admitted. Next time they will probably not 
tell the truth, in order to avoid a similar hard- 
ship. 

Parents should be absolutely truthful and 
sincere themselves, not only in words but in 
actions. The child always should have a per- 
fect example of truth in the parent. 

Let there be perfect confidence between your 
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child and you. “We must be healthy in mind 
and body or we cannot be strong; and strength 
streams from the strong. We must be sympa- 
thetic, for sympathy is the cable along which 
the magnetic power of personality flows. With 
children we must be a child. . . . Otherwise the 
bond is broken.” Tyler. 


QuUEsTION—“How can I interest a nine and a 
half year old boy in school work? He is 
capable of being at the head of his class but 
is not. He seems to think of nothing but play. 
Would a change of school benefit him?” 

First, be sure that he is in good health. It 
might be wise to check up weight, eyes, throat, 
etc. Then be sure that he is getting enough 
sleep, not less than ten hours. 

Probably he has not developed concentration. 
Begin by giving him a definite task to do and 
see that he does it—some duties around home 
such as sweeping walks, etc. Begin with one 
task and then increase the number, but do not 
overload. The object is to teach him to get 
things done. 

He is at the age where wholesome play is a 
factor in self-development. The right kind of 
play, especially with other children where 
healthy rivalry exists, is good, as it stimulates 
initiative and action. 

Call on the teacher. Find out in a careful 
courteous way if there is harmony or antagonism 
between the child and teacher. 

Visit the school room. Observe the child in 
his work and compare his attitude and work 
with that of the other children. See if you 
can find any weak spot that could be cleared up. 
Is the child ever called upon to recite? This 
is important to keep interest. 

He is at the age when he needs motor activity. 
It is difficult for these children to sit still for 
long periods in the school room. It is to be 
hoped there are gymnasium and manual train- 
ing classes. 

Find out his particular interests. For instance 
if he likes geography let him make relief maps 
of sand, charts or pictures. Get some good 
stories on the subject at the library. A good 
start in one subject often develops an interest 
in others. 

Let him bring home his papers from school. 
Make a book and paste them in. Put a star 
on those of good grades and let him keep a 
record of the stars. 

Some children like to help in school such as 
passing papers, sharpening pencils, etc. In this 
way they feel they are a part of the school life 
and often take more interest. The teacher 
might help you in such a plan. If a ball team 
or safety squad could be organized to which 
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only pupils of good grades are admitted, it 
might stimulate interest. 

If all efforts fail it may be necessary to 
resort to some deprivations. If he wants to go 
to a picture show say, “I don’t think you are big 
enough, as your grade was so low this week.” 

A child of this age should have very little 
school work to do at home. Don’t worry too 
much about being at the head of the class. 
Avoid general statements as “You must do 
better work,” but concentrate on a few definite 
tasks well done and thoroughly worked out. 

Try other methods before changing schools. 
Do so, however, if it seems necessary. 


QUESTION—“How can I prevent 
child, a girl, from becoming selfish? 

Too much attention and oversolicitude on 
the part of parents and relatives must be 
guarded against. 

Let her have a definite part in the work of 
the home, such as making her bed and setting 
the table. Suggest little surprises to be done 
for father. Have father suggest the same for 
mother. ‘Thus she learns to think of others. 

See that she plays with children of her own 
age. In this way she learns to give and take. 
Always welcome her friends, as she needs con- 
tact with others. 

Of course, she belongs to a Sunday School 
class. Let her join the Camp Fire or Girl 
Scouts, or if not old enough, then their junior 
departments. By so doing she will learn to 
work in a group. Keep her busy, so that she 
will forget herself. 


an only 
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Playthings are the Textbooks of Childhood 


CHOOSE THEM WITH CARE 


Before onan your year’s course in child study or making 
your program for parent-teacher lectures, send self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Best Toys for Free Copy of 


MAKERS OF BEST TOYS 


An unbiased list recommending good toy firms. You can also 
get advice about lectures, slides and exhibits on 
the buying and use of toys 


BEST TOYS 
2230 Van Hise Avenue - Madison, Wisconsin 











BLOSSOMS in the LAND OF MELODY 
Five songs, story between, 15 minute program number. for kin- 
dergarten, each illustrated, colored cover, 75¢ 


BLOSSOMS on the STRAIGHT ROAD AHEAD 


Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15 


BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building Kansas City, Mo. 








FOUNDED 1n 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 


514-20 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 














Practical, Timely, Attractive Offers 


CHILD WELFARE, “Mothers and Children,” 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and a Study 


CHILD WELFARE, “Training the Toddler,” 
by Elizabeth Cleveland, and a Study 





Outline based on the book ............ $2.75 Outline based on the book ............ 2.75 
CHILD WELFARE, “Parenthood and _ the CHILD WELFARE, “Problems of Childhood,” 
Newer Psychology,” by Dr. Richardson, by Angelo Patri, and a Study Outline 
and a Study Outline based on the book 2.50 cel Sa Gee Es os oa 6 honk hs dined s-<0 2.75 
CHILD WELFARE, “Wholesome Childhood,” CHILD WELFARE, “Training the Children 
by Groves and Groves, and a Study in the Christian Family,” by Dr. Weigle, 
Outline based on the book ............ 2.50 and a Study Outline based on the book 2.35 
Cuitp WELFarE, and “Being a Girl,” CHILD WELFARE, and “Everyday Prob- 
Dy J0nete Te MAO 6 cic cd cine ss os $2.50 lems of the Everyday Child,” by 
) Dr) “WM oS ion ese dees clea xen ea ees $3.00 
CHILD WELFARE, and “Your Growing CHILD WELFARE, and “Fathers and 
Child,” by H. Addington Bruce .... 3.00 Sons,” by Samuel S. Drury ........ 2.00 
The Study Outlines based on these books are now appearing in current issues of the magazine. 











If you have already ordered your subscription and your outlines you may secure any of 
these books directly from the magazine office at the following prices: 


“Mothers and Childrea”. .....606 seks as $2.00 
“Parenthood and the Newer Psychology” 1.75 
“Wholesome Childhood” ............... 1.75 
“Pyne: Gb OGRE. ks Siege i sec se 2.00 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
CE. clecpsdcdwaes ass s hase ee ees 2.50 


Address all orders 


“Training the Children in the Christian 


PO <5 ces ee Sen db erie oe 1.50 
CT Bi FE tee ois vs aeicnindius 2.00 
“Fee as I aks oo 85 bs oon wd 1.50 
“Your Growing Child” ................ 2.64 
“Problems of Childhood” ............... 2.00 


and inquiries to 
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5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











In February the Parent-Teacher Association, 
ALEXANDRIA, MINN., held an open school night 
for the parents. Classes were held in the high 
school and grade buildings. Parents attended the 
classes in which they had children. Ten min- 
utes of the class recitation was devoted to a 
lecture by the teacher upon the scope, methods 
and objectives of the work; three minutes was 
allowed for questions, and two minutes for in- 
termission. 

At nine P. M. the parents assembled in the 
auditorium of the school where an attendance 
prize was presented to the room having the 
largest attendance of parents. Paper patriotic 
hats were presented to the prize winners. Fol- 
lowing the assembly the parents adjourned to 
the Home Economics room for lunch. This 
was provided by the cooking class II. More 
than eight hundred people attended classes and 
five hundred assembled in the Home Economics 
room for lunch. The meeting was a big suc- 
cess. It can be well recommended to any 
Parent-Teacher Association as one worth while. 


* * * 


One of the major projects for the year of the 
RIVERDALE Parent-Teacher Association of West 
SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., has been the formation of 
Junior Achievement Clubs for boys and 4-H 
Clubs for girls. In April a successful demon- 
stration of the work of these clubs was given 
in the school. A development of the community 
interest in music aroused by the association 
through its program has taken the form of a 
children’s music club, which meets each Friday 
afternoon from 3.15 to 4.15. The children show 
enthusiasm in this new form of club life and 
are developing a much better appreciation of 
good music under the guidance of a competent 
leader. It is expected that an organization of 
real service to the children will grow out of 
this beginning. A garden club among the chil- 
dren is also being sponsored this year. 


*- * * 


The Corva.L.is, WASHINGTON, Associations are 
unique in the fact that they are one hundred 
per cent engineered with men as presidents. 

Among outstanding activities of the Cor- 
vallis Council and associations may be men- 
tioned supervised play and swimming, the se- 
curing of a dean for girls in the junior and 
senior high school, and the promotion of 
properly chaperoned sdcial activities for the 
young people. Great interest is shown in 
health work; towards the formation of clinics 
and examination of school children. Mrs. 
Griffe, of the faculty of the Junior High 
School, has formed a study class for the school 
mothers, which is proving a great success. 

ee: 2 


The SHELBURNE FALLs Association, Mass., is 
conducting a series of four lessons in “Kitchen 
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Improvement” with Miss Vera Smith, of the 
Franklin County Extension Service, as the in- 
structor. This is one example of several where 
the Extension Service and the Parent-Teacher 
Association are working in cooperation with 
most helpful results. 

* _s . 


Dawes School Parent-Teacher Association, 
PITTSFIELD, MAss.—A food sale was held at this 
school and $209 was realized with which a 
school library was started. A committee was 
appointed to confer with library experts, and 
bids were called for from several -wholesale 
book houses. A very satisfactory selection of 
over two hundred books was made. The study 
classes have been so successful that a ques- 
tionnaire is to be sent out to the members to 
learn the interest in continuing the classes this 
spring. The association reports a membership 
of 466, an increase this year of over one hun- 
dred members, which is attributed in a large 
measure to the interest in the study classes. 


* * * 


REDFIELD School Parent-Teacher Association, 
PITTSFIELD, MAss., reports good interest in the 
study class led by Miss Ina More, the kinder- 
garten teacher, and made up of both parents and 
teachers. The teachers express themselves as 
pleased to get in touch in this intimate way 
with the parents, and find this a good place to 
solve many common problems. This association 
has recently held a Fathers’ Night at which 
sixty fathers were present. Questions relative 
to the needs of school, home and community 
were given to the fathers, and many took part 
in the evening’s program. 


* * «* 


One of the newest Congress units is the asso- 
ciation at the Boise School in PorTLAND, OREGON. 
Much good work has already been accomplished. 
Through the efforts of the association a street 
has been closed to form a safe playground for 
the children, the property owners most un- 
selfishly consenting to this. A kindergarten has 
been established and a pre-school round-up has 
been held with 110 children responding. A play 
was presented by the Social Service Committee 
and a good sum realized. The teachers have 
joined one hundred per cent, and the janitor 
is also a member. 

. * * 


The Savuviges IsLAnp Association, OREGON, dem- 
onstrated this year what could be accomplished 
by a small association when members are active. 
With a membership of only eight, contributions 
were made to the president’s traveling fund 
and Founders’ Day fund, three layettes were 
made, eight children were outfitted for school, 
and eight large Christmas boxes were dis- 
tributed to needy children. 
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FROM A MISSOURI RURAL SCHOOL 


Our organization is a rural one, named Avon- 
DALE Brookwoop Parent-Teacher Association. 

I must say we have a wonderful organiza- 
tion, although small. When I became president 
two years ago we had twenty-five members, 
which in my first year was increased to eighty- 
nine. This year we have one hundred and fifty 
paid members. 

Our co-operation is wonderful for such a 
small organization and I wish you could feel 
the good spirit with which everyone takes their 
duties. Our standard of excellence for sub- 
scriptions to the Missouri Bulletin required six, 
but I am glad to say the response ran up to 
fifteen and our secretary ran short of blanks. 
That's our spirit. Isn't it grand? 

We held a bazaar and supper in October 
from which we netted a profit of $93.00, of 
which we voted that each of our seven teachers 
be given $10.00 to spend the best way they saw 
fit. A Christmas entertainment was given free 
to all, and all pupils of the school were sup- 
plied with a treat from us. 

The teachers have been very faithful, put- 
ting on the monthly programs in order to bring 
out the parents (as we hold our meetings at 
night), and since this plan began, parents have 
entered our school doors and become interested 
that were never inside of them before. We've 
had as high as 265 at a single meeting. 

We celebrated Founder’s Day by having our 
seventh and eighth grade teacher read the trib- 
ute to Mrs. Birney and the history of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. We had a large 
birthday cake with candles and to make it 
impressive I had the parents march up, light a 
candle and say something good about the organ- 
ization, and how I wish you could have heard 
some of the good wishes! 

We entertained the school children with a 
picture show several weeks ago, not netting 
much profit, but it was so educational that we 
felt we had accomplished something, as so many 
children never get to see picture shows out here. 

For the close of the year we planned a one- 
act play given by the mothers and a cafeteria 
supper from which practically all was profit. 
Out of this we sent Founder’s and State dona- 
tions, had our two pianos tuned, beautified 
school grounds with trees and shrubs and 
furnished pictures for our seven rooms, 


* #* * 


ALPENA, MicH.—The City Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, as well as the individual 
associations, are striking hard at the cigarette 
evil. They are seeking the cooperation of the 
city manager, chief of police, and president of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association to aid in the 
enforcement of the law in the sale of cigarettes 
to minors. The law provides’ punishment 
equally for dealer who sells to minors, to 
minors who are caught smoking cigarettes, 
and to anyone who permits minors to smoke 
in his place of business. An appeal on three 
counts is being made to the students—those of 
health; of obedience to parent and state law; 
and of effect on studies and on progress in 
school. 






This 
beautiful 

instrument 
at 25% dtscount 


e—>to schools only! 


Think of this New Orthophonic Victrola, 
No. 8-8—the ideal Victrola for schools, and 
musically the equal of the finest Orthophonic 
V ictrola—offered to schools at 25% discount. 
An unprecedented concession by the Victor 
Company, so that children can really know 
music. This New School Victrola has hidden 
wheels, automatic stop, long-running motor, 
desk shelf, and blue paneled cabinet with 
antique brass finish. 


See it. Hear it. Play these Schubert Rec- 
ords on it. Fancy the happiness of taking 
this instrument, and these records, into your 
own school room. You should know all that 
the Victor Company offers in music for 
children. Ask for full information. The 
children will delight in hearing— , 


The Miller and The Brooklet Moment Musical (1143) Schu- 

(20343) ee bert. Casals, on the ’cello. 

g by Alice Green. Hark! Hark! the Lark (4008) 

Cradle Sone’ (Go079) Schubert. Schubert. Sung by L. Murphy. 

Victor Concert Orchestra. Who is Sylvia? (4008) Schubert. 

Serenade (19926) Schubert. Sung by Royal Dadmun. 
Victor Orchestra. Also many, many others. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 











The Parent-Teacher Booth at Ohio 


State Fair, Columbus, Ohio 
August 27th to September Ist, 1928 


NE of the greatest opportunities for far- 

reaching publicity that any State Branch 

.can have is that of a booth and exhibit 
at the State Fair. 

This opportunity has been given the Ohio 
Branch for the past three years by the State 
Department of Education of Ohio, which is 
allotted a large space at the Fair for showing 
the advancement and development of education 
in the state. 

The Parent-Teacher exhibit was in charge 
of the State Extension Secretary, who planned 
it and, with the assistance of the Central District 
Director and State Program Service Chairman, 
hung the exhibit and arranged the booth. 

This year the exhibit was a great success and 
the booth pronounced one of the most attractive 
of the entire Fair. 

Four beautiful posters arranged and sent by 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve from the National Summer 
Round-Up Headquarters added greatly to the 
attractiveness of the booth and were of much 
interest to all visitors. 

Large posters of CHILD WELFARE, mounted State 
and National literature, showing the contents of 
the “President’s Package,” which is sent to the 
president of each local association as the yearly 
dues are paid, the new Membership Chart, being 
used in Ohio this year, the “Year’s Program Out- 
line and Six Special Programs” properly mounted 
for exhibiting, and suitable posters, showing the 
development of the Ohio Parent-Teacher, were 
some of the outstanding features of the exhibit, 
while the “Objects of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers” held the central place 
and could be read by all who passed the booth. 
Two hostesses, selected from the city and 
county associations, were in charge of the booth 
each day, to meet and talk with visitors, and 
the Extension Secretary, Central District Direc- 
tor or State Program Service Chairman were in 
constant attendance to answer all questions per- 
taining to State and National work and policies. 
Free State literature, the Ohio Parent-Teacher, 
and small folders, advertising CHILD WELFARE, 
were given out upon request and orders were 
taken for organization and program material. 

Hundreds of interested Parent-Teacher 
workers from all sections of Ohio stopped at 
the bocth to rest and look at the exhibit while 
other people who had thought of us as merely 
a local organization, realized that the Parent- 
Teacher Association was a great organization 
of State and National importance. Fellow 
workers from Michigan, Florida and New York 
were also among the visitors and expressed 
interest and enthusiasm. 

That the Parent-Teacher Association is con- 
sidered a necessary part of the educational 
system of the State, by the State Department of 
Education, is an important factor in the progress 
of the movement in Ohio, and this recognition 
is one that the Ohio Branch appreciates and is 
proud of, and by a constructive, helpful pro- 
gram and intelligent cooperation hopes to main- 
tain and continue to be worthy of. 

ETHEL PETERS SIMON, 
Extension Secretary. 
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Good-bye to the Summer Sun— 
but Not to Summer Sunlight 








$$ 





You may keep the sun’s radiance all 
winter with a carbon are lamp 





AT THE end of summer, after months in the 
open air and sunlight, the national health is at 
its peak. There is less sickness than at any other 
time of year. The average vitality is greater. 
The rays of the sun have worked their magic 
on human bodies. 

But the sun slips southward. Every day its 
rays are more slanting, of less intensity. Fog 
and clouds drift down from the north. Chim- 
neys foul the sky with more and more smoke. 
The dark, cheerless winter is approaching. 

Now is the time when you can most appreciate 
Eveready Sunshine Carbons, which reproduce 
sunlight by the simple turn of a switch. The 
summer sun goes, but summer sunlight remains. 
Carbon are lamps burning Eveready Sunshine 
Carbons are available for the home as well as 
in hospitals and offices of physicians. 

Reporting on its tests of this reproduction of 
natural sunshine, the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
states: “Of all the artificial illuminants tested, 
it is the nearest approach to sunlight.” 

The marvelous thing about this light is 
that it can be used freely in the 





It builds health and its regular use will pro- 
duce a healthy tan. It warms; it contains the 
infra-red or heating rays, and the visible rays, 
as well as the ultra-violet. If exposed too 
long, you will sunburn just as in summer sun- 
shine and you may suffer serious systemic 
disturbances. 

Marvelously effective though it is, it is not a 
cure-all. If you are sick, do not court the dan- 
gers of self-diagnosis but see your doctor. He 
has at his command the several types of Ever- 
eady National. Therapeutic Carbons, which are 
sold on prescription only. 

The are lamps in which Eveready Sunshine 
Carbons are used in the home are both conve- 
nient and economical. They are portable, and 
can be moved from room to room in the house, 
wherever there is an electric socket. These arc 
lamps are sold by medical supply companies 
and some electric light companies. If you have 


difficulty in finding them, write to us and we 


will be glad to send you a list of manu- 
facturers making adequate and depend- 
able are lamps. Write to the National 





home, for it emits the rays of the 
sun in their natural proportions. 
Its effects are like those of sunlight. 


Sunshine Carbons 





Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. 
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Parental Education Courses 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 
Associate Manager, Bureau of Parental Education 
BASED UPON 
I. Your Growinc CHILpD, by H. Addington Bruce 
II. Everypay PrRoBLEMS OF THE EverRyDAY CHILD, by Douglas A. Thom 
III. On Berne a Girt, by J. E. Gibson; FATHERS AND Sons, by S. S. Drury 














Study Program I, Lesson III 
For First Year, Preschool and Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “YOUR GROWING CHILD” 

BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


CHAPTER 5. 
QUESTIONS 

1. In teaching children to exercise emotional 
control, the good example of the parent is de- 
sirable, and also the physical health of the child 
is essential to his mental well being. The child 
is not an individual made up of several separate 
segments. His mental, moral and _ physical 
phases are interrelated. Comment further on 
these facts. Page 51. 

2. What relation is there, if any, between a 
lack of emotional control and physical defects? 
Pages 41-43. In the interest of character de- 
velopment, what is the advantage of a fine 
physique? Pages 43-44. ° 

3. How does the physique of delinquent chil- 
dren compare to that of normal children? Page 
43. What is the advantage of a medical exami- 
nation, once a year, for both adults and chil- 
dren? Page 44. 

4. In order that children should be properly 
nourished, they should have plenty of fruits 
and vegetables, some hard food stuffs, one quart 
of milk per day, with a sufficient amount of 
exercise and plenty of fresh air. Give author’s 
discussion in regard to each item. Pages 44-51. 

5. Why do children need milk? Pages 45-47. 
Why may continued fatigue bring on malnutri- 
tion? Pages 48-49. Why may a bad temper be 
the result of bad air? Pages 50-51. 


PHYSIQUE AND CONTROL 


REFERENCES 

The Tired Child, by Seham and Seham. 
11, Fatigue. 

Rebuilding the Child, by Frank H. Richard- 
son. Chapter IV. 


Part 


CHAPTER 6. 

QUESTIONS 

1. If the manifestation of a nervous disorder 
has disappeared, is this evidence that the ner- 
vous disorder has disappeared? Pages 52-54. 

2. Parents can do much to avoid nervousness 
in their children. Give instances. Pages 54-55. 

3. How may we overcome fear of the dark in 
children? Pages 55-56. See also The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs. Pages 42-44. See 
text, Chapter 3. 


NIPPING NEUROSES 


4. “In handling a nervous child, persuasion 
and explanation should be used, not ridicule and 
coercion.” Give reason for this statement. Page 
56. 

5. In overcoming an emotion, such as fear, 
we may sometimes successfully resort to the 
change of an emotion. Laughter or an intel- 
lectual interest may be made to supplant fear. 
Give author’s illustrations. Pages 56-58. 

6. Tell of the value of suggestion, not only 
for nervous children, but for all children. Page 
58. 

7. Why is it likely to be true that suggestibil- 
ity is heightened during drowsiness. Page 59. 

8. Give illustrations from your own experi- 
ence or from the text, in which suggestion given 
at bed time, for the breaking of some nervous 
habit, worked a cure. Pages 59-62. 

9. How does the home atmosphere sometimes 
induce nervousness? Page 62. 


REFERENCES 


Nerve Control and How to Gain It, by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, 

The Nervous Child and His Parents, by Frank 
H. Richardson. 


CHAPTER 7. HINTS FROM LIFE EXPERIENCES 

This chapter is made up of a recital of case 
records of nervous children who were success- 
fully treated by physicians. The causes of the 
children’s difficulties were frightening, constant 
nagging, fault finding and overanxiety on the 
part of parents. The author’s comments upon 
these illustrations are sufficient. To be read by 
all those who would overcome nervousness in 
children. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE NEED FoR PLAY 

“The play of today becomes the work of 
tomorrow.’—ANGELO PATRI. 

“The boy without a playground will become 
the man without a job.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
QUESTIONS 

1. How does play stimulate the child’s mental. 
moral and physical growth? Give examples of 
each phase. Pages 74-75. 

2. What is the advantage of group play? 
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Good housekeeping 







for your school building 


HE school which is kept clean 

and bright is a healthier, hap- 
pier place-in which to teach or to 
learn. Facilities in the school may 
not be always ideal, yet it is remark- 
able what satisfactory changes can 
be brought about. Good housekeep- 
ers practice what they teach, holding 
the school employees responsible for 
following these simple but all-im- 
portant rules. 

The Door Mat Habit. Door mats 
are to clean shoes; they can’t do it 
effectively if they themselves are 
dirty. Keep the door mat clean. 

Sweeping. Avoid dust raising 
methods in the daily cleaning of 
floors by sprinkling or through the 
use of sweeping compounds. Cor- 
ners and spaces under furniture and 
radiators are important. 

Dusting. Clean all furniture daily 
with a cloth or short-cord duster, 


which should be keptclean. Abolish 
the feather duster. 

Scrubbing. Wash all wood work 
frequently with warm soap suds. 
Scrub wash bowls and drinking 
fountains daily with hot water and 
soap. Scrub the waste basket, too. 

Toilets. Scrub with hot water at 
least daily. Flush or scrub toilet 
room floors at least once daily and 
ventilate well. The best disinfectants 
are cleanliness and sunshine. 

Clan Windows. Wash them fre- 
quently. This should be not less than 
once a month on the inside, and 
during every vacation on the outside. 

Goop HousEKEEPING FOR YOUR 
ScHooL Buripine, a leaflet pub- 
lished by the School Department of 
Cleanliness Institute, discusses this 
vital subject and lists references to 
other printed material. You are in- 
vited to send for a free copy. 
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CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleantiness 


Cleankiness Institute's schoo. readers interest parents, teachers and children. To give wide distribution, they sell at cost, 

quantity prices applying to 25 or more, Review copies free to administrators. ‘*THE ANIMAL WAY,’ for Kindergarten 

to Second grades, 25¢ a copy, $20 a hundred. ‘‘arTeR THE RAIN,” for Third to Fifth grades, 25¢ a copy, $15 a 

hundred. ‘*A TALE OF SOAP AND WATER,” for Sixth to Ninth grades, 15¢ a copy, $12a hundred. All written by exper ts— 
Authoritative, Interesting, Illustrated, Send for them today. 


Address CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 45 EAST 17th STREET (on Union Square), NEW YORK 
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How does it teach obedience to laws, and a 
recognition of the rights of others? Pages 
75-76. 

3. “The child who has been taught to play 
and to play properly can never become an 
anarchist.” Explain. Page 75. 

4. How may a feeling of inferiority and bitter- 
ness manifest itself in the child? Pages 77-78. 

5. What is the danger to the child of too 
much seclusion? Pages 79-81. 

6. Do you find that the right kind of a home 
environment more than offsets the “contamina- 
tion” of the playground? Pages 82-83. 

7. Toys should mean efitertainment, mental 
growth, and development of creative imagina- 
tion for the child. Name toys or play materials 


that fulfill these requirements. Pages 83-84. 

8. What is the disadvantage of too many 
toys? What is the disadvantage of mechanical 
toys for the young child? Page 84. 

REFERENCES 

Text: Your Growing Child, by H. Addington 
Bruce, Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. Price, 
$2.64 postpaid. 

Fundamentals of Child Study, Chapter IX, 
Play, by E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child, 
Chapter XX, Toys and Companions, by Douglas 
A. Thom. 

Living with Our Children, Chapter XXIII, 
The Reformatory Influence of a Frolic, by 
Clara D. Pierson. 


Study Program II, Lesson III 
For Second Year, Preschool or Grade Study Groups 


BASED ON “THE EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY CHILD” 
BY DOUGLAS A. THOM, M.D. 


CHAPTER V. SLEEP. 


“Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleave of 
care; the death of each day’s life, sore labor’s 
bath; balm of hurt minds; great nature’s second 
course; chief mourisher in life’s feast.” 

—SHAKESPEARE. 
QUESTIONS 

1. Why is regular sleep a necessity to the 
growing child? Page 71. 

2. Gesell states that the brain reaches almost 
its mature bulk before the child is six years. 
“Never again will his mind, his character, his 
spirit advance as rapidly as in this formative 
preschool period of growth.’ What opportunity 
is given the home because of this fact that the 
schools do not have? Page 71. 

3. Check up on the sleep of your children by 
this table. Four years, twelve hours’ sleep 
every night; five to seven years, eleven to 
twelve hours; eight to eleven years, ten to 
eleven hours; twelve to fourteen years, nine 
to ten hours’ sleep every night. Send for 
Health Education Poster No. 5, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Price, 5 cents. See 
pages of text, 71-72. 

4. What reiation exists between good sleep- 
ing habits and regularity in feeding? Page 72. 

5. What is the benefit to the child of a well- 
regulated routine life? Page 72. 

6. Should the baby be rocked to sleep? Should 
he be kept awake that friends may see him? 
Page 73. 

7. When a child is interested in the thing he 
is doing he does not wish to go to bed on time. 
Should his wish be granted? Page 74. 

8. “Many a child, at an early age, keeps 
several paces ahead of his parents, when it 
comes to finding means and methods for gain- 
ing his own way.” Give instances from your 
own experience to bear out this statement. 
Page 74. 

9. Should a child take books and games to 
bed with him? Should he take his mother with 
him? Give author’s discussion. Pages 74-75. 

10. Do you find that active play just before 
bedtime interferes with the child’s sleep? 
Page 76. 


11. Should the parents tell the child, when 
they are going out for the evening? Pages 
76-77. 

12. Is it best to protect the child from dis- 
turbing noises during sleep? Page 78. 

13. Why should a child sleep alone? Page 
78. How soon should a child go to sleep after 
retiring? Page 79. 

14. What place has the daily nap or rest 
period in the child’s sleeping program? Page 
79. How long should naps be continued? 

15. Give reasons why children are disturbed 


in their sleep. Pages 79-80. Why do children 
dream? Pages 81-82. Why do children walk 
in their sleep? Page 82. 

SUPPLEMENTARY 


The Nervous Child and His Parents, Chapter 
IX, Sleep Disturbances, by F. H. Richardson, 
M.D. 


OTHER REFERENCES 

The Tired Child, Chapter XXV, Rest and 
Sleep, by Seham and Seham. 

Safeguarding Children’s Nerves, Chapter 
VIII, Rest and Fatigue, by Walsh and Foote. 


CHAPTER VI. Enuresis (Bed-wetting). 


Notre.—This chapter may provide home read- 
ing for those interested in this subject. 


CuHaApTer VII. THUMB-SUCKING AND 
QUESTIONS NalL-BITING. 


1. What is the rational point of view on the 
part of the parent toward thumb-sucking and 
nail-biting? Pages 104-106. 

2. When a child over six persists in thumb- 
sucking, what may such actions indicate? Page 
107. What methods are used and what methods 
have you used in preventing and overcoming 
thumb-sucking? Pages 107-108. 

3. Occasionally, thumb-sucking is an indica- 
tion of some deep-seated trouble. Explain. 
Pages 108-110. How is thumb-sucking a dis- 
penser of comfort to the child? Page 112. 

4. How should one deal with the negativistic 
attitude in children? Page 110. What benefit 
does the child derive from association with 
other children? Pages 110-111. 


“ 
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HOW DOES YOUR CHILD RATE? 


DIRECTIONS: Carefully analyze your child’s development in each of the 
Traits named. Allow 25 per cent. for poor, 50 per cent. for fair, 75 per cent. for 
good and 100 per cent. for excellent. You will then know if your child lacks 
balance. 

The Character traits given above are only a few of the 99 covered in the 
University Plan of Character Training. Others should be just as carefully con- 
sidered as those; Respect for Others, Punctuality, Reliability, are as important as 
Obedience or Truthfulness. 

The University Plan of Character Training isa plan scientifically worked 
out by experts who have made child study their life vocation. It is based on 
their researches and on correspondence with thousands of Mothers in all sections 
of the United States. 

This plan has helped many parents solve many difficult problems. 


IT CAN HELP YOU 


It will teach you many things you do not know. 

It will remind you of many things you have forgotten. 

It will show you the importance of many things often thought trivial. 
It will conserve your time. 


SEND FOR DETAILED INFORMATION TO-DAY 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
-Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, further information about “The 
University Plan of Character Training.” 
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5. What type of children 
their thumbs? What type bite their nails? 
Page 113.. What methods does the author 
recommend and what means have you used to 


are apt to suck 
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break the habit of nail-biting? 
SUPPLEMENTARY 

The Nervous Child and His Parents, Chapters 
XIII, XIV, by F. H. Richardson. 


Pages 114-115. 


Study Program III, Lesson III 


For High School Study Groups 


BASED ON “ON BEING 
AND 


On BEING A GIRL: CHAPTER X. WOMEN AND 
THE BUSINEss WORLD 

QUESTIONS 

INTRODUCTION. (a) The investment of a life 
should yield certain returns to one’s self and to 
society. What do you consider these to be? 
Page 80. 

(b) What do we mean by vocational guid- 


ance? Why is this subject important today? 
Page 81. 

(c) Read carefully the purpose of author's 
plan for vocational information. Page 82. 


These six points will be followed in this lesson. 

1. REASONS WHy GIRLs SHOULD STUDY OccU- 
PATIONS. (a) What work was done in your 
childhood home that is not done in your present 
home? Could that work still be profitably done 
in your own home? 

(b) When and where was the Industrial 
Revolution? Why did the Industrial Revolution 
take much work from the home? Page 83. 

(c) Name other factors besides the Industrial 
Revolution which caused women to work outside 
the home. Page 83. 

(d) Give reasons why all women should feel 
it a duty to be skilled in some occupation. 
Pages 84-85. 

(e) “About one-fifth of the women in the 
United States do not marry.’ Because of this 
fact, does not the study of vocational guidance 
become a matter of real interest and importance 
to high school girls and women? Page 84. 

2. SURVEY OF FIELDS OPEN TO WOMEN. (a) 
Discuss the opportunities of the different fields 
of work. See outline, pages 86-88. 

(b) Compile a list of desirable occupations 
which are open to girls and women in your 
community. 


CHAPTER XI. OCCUPATIONS 

3 and 4. VOCATIONAL INFORMATION; DESIRE 
FoR Success STIMULATED. (a) Study carefully 
in class outline on pages 91-93. Use this out- 
line to check necessary requirements of the 
teacher, the nurse, the stenographer, the club- 
women, the saleslady. 

5. ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONS. (a) What occu- 
pations require good feet, specialized skill, a 
certain kind of temperament? What occupations 
offer opportunities for advancement? Pages 
93-95. 

(b) Why is the effect of the work upon the 
one doing it important? Page 95. 


A GIRL,” BY JESSIE E. GIBSON, 


SONS,” BY SAMUEL S. DRURY 


AND “FATHERS 


to become successful either in business or at 
home? Pages 97-98. 

(b) What part can the parent take in help- 
ing the young person to decide upon his voca- 
tion? Pages 99-100. Should the parent decide 
the child’s life work for him? 

(c) When should a young person be most 
interested in choosing his vocation? Pages 
101-102. 

Notre.—Mothers and daughters will find much 
pleasure in reading the chapters of this lesson 
together. 


CHAPTER XIII. SToRIES oF SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


Note.—This chapter is an outline of work 
for a girls’ class. Parents’ Study Groups may 


omit it. 

REFERENCES. See pages 110-114. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. FATHERS AND SONS, by Samuel 
S. Drury. 


Chapter 3. WHo’s RESPONSIBLE?—to be re- 
viewed by a class member. 


STRIKING THOUGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 

The best bureau of information, for educa- 
tion, guidance and confession that a boy can 
have, is beside his father’s arm chair at home. 

Comradeship, and only that, assures advice 
being even listened to. 

One truth lived is better than a book of 
proverbs wrought in letters of gold. 

Though the father must be a hero to his son, 
he must not be a statue. 





NOTICE 


THE CHILDRENS FOUNDATION is able to 
continue to offer THE CHILD: His NATURE 
AND His NEEDS in quantity at the price of 
one dollar ($1.00) for each volume. 

But in order to meet the costs of han- 
dling, packing and shipping small orders 
of less than ten volumes to a single ad- 
dress, a service charge of twenty-five 
cents for each volume is added making 
the price $1.25. 








1000 Plays Fully Described 


Send for our FREE new catalog—it gives all the facts you need 


about cast, plot, setting, etc., of over 1000 of the best plays 
available for amateur production. With this it will be easy 
to select material for bolidays and all days. It is the most 
up-to-date guide to Plays, Entertainments, Monologues, etc. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. fs pa 12 
542 So. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


CHAPTER XII. OCCUPATIONS AND PERSONAL 


QUALITIES 
6. INTEREST AND ABILITIES OF GIRLS. (a) 
What personal qualities should a girl develop 




















Wearing 
Little Brother's Clothes 


Doesn’t give a chap much of a chance; certainly 
cramps his style; if he does try to get into action rip- 
ping disaster will be the only sure result. 





This unfortunate little chap reminds us of some play- 
grounds, struggling along with equipment long since 
outgrown—not enough equipment, not enough fun 
to go around. 





This is just a suggestion to check this year’s play- 
ground with the thought of next year in mind. It 
doesn’t take much additional equipment to add fun 
for a lot of additional children. 


Building with Medart equipment makes it easy to 
keep your playground growing; for Medart equipment 
is built to endure. When you build with Medart 
equipment each year’s fund can go for additional 
equipment and not for replacement equipment. 


Send for a copy of the 
New Medart Playground Equipment 
Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
a 3538 DEKALB STREET 
— . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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FOR 55 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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National Office Notes 


By FLorence V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


Each year many people express interest in the 
parent-teacher course given at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the summer session. Data was 
not at hand in time for the October CHILD 
WELFARE, but this month the report is ready. 
In 1928, 88 registered for the courses from 26 
states, the Panama Canal Zone, Brazil and 
Turkey. Ohio led with 6 registrants and then 
followed Michigan and New York, 5 each; 
New Jersey, Maryland and Massachusetts, 4 
each; Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, 3 each; 
Connecticut, Florida, Alabama, Iowa and 
Minnesota, .2 each, and Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia, 1 each. 

For the past seven years a credit course 
known as $133K on “The Educational Signifi- 
cance of the Parent-Teacher Movement” has 
been given at Columbia. A year ago a credit 
training course known as S233K, for those desir- 
ing to become parent-teacher instructors was 
added. This year a conference hour for parent- 
teacher workers was planned for each morning, 
courses being given in the afternoon. 

Seventy-one students registered for the first 
course, among them being 4 critic teachers from 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges, 2 principals 
of state college practice schools, 6 superinten- 
dents of schools, 4 highschool principals, 13 
elementary school principals, 3 deans of high- 
school girls, 3 junior highschool principals, 4 
highschool principals, an advisor of highschool 
girls, a primary supervisor, a normal school 
instructor, a headmaster of a boys’ school, an 
elementary school supervisor, a kindergarten 
director, the wife of a superintendent of schools, 
the principal of a Friends school, and 4 grade 
teachers. In addition, it was a pleasure to have 
as members of the groups, Mrs. Fiske, Field 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Congress; 
Mrs. Swift, former President of the North 
Carolina State Congress; Mrs. Frost, Treasurer 
of the Arkansas State Congress; Mrs. Hughes, 
Past President of Mississippi Congress; Miss 
Campfield, a member of the Ohio State Board 
of Managers; and Mrs. Wilson, a County 
Chairman of New Jersey. 

Lectures were given during the first week of 
the course, $133K. Early in the week the class 
was divided into 15 groups, to which were 
assigned the following topics for study and 
report: A year’s program for an elementary 
school parent-teacher association on the seven 
objectives in education; a similar program for 
a highschool association; a set of questions for 
the use of the president of a parent-teacher 
association to use in checking-up the work of 
her local group; city and county councils—their 
function, organization, activities, programs, and 
relation to state congress and local units; def- 
inition of duties of local committees on mem- 
bership, hospitality, program, finance, and room 
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representative; causes of failures in parent- 
teacher associations and suggested remedies; 
how to interest parents of other nationalities in 
the work of parent-teacher associations; qualifi- 
cations for leadership; discussion of object, 
function, and field of church associations and 
suitable programs for such groups; _ parlia- 
mentary usage for the usual local parent-teacher 
association; preparation of a questionnaire for 
surveys to be made to show whether or not a 
local parent-teacher association is needed in 
the community. In addition, groups planned 
and organized “The Marrs Highschool Asso- 
ciation,’ planned the publicity preceding and 
following the organization meeting, gave a 
report for the hospitality committee, and 
planned and presented a typical one-room rural 
school program. Another group outlined. mate- 
rial for a leaflet on “Why a Parent-Teacher 
Association ?” 

The training class group prepared outlines 
for one or two-day institutes and short credit 
courses; made plans for a state convention and 
outlined the duties of convention committees; 
outlined suggestions for contents of state bul- 
letins; and formulated a list of desirable topics 
for use in plate service to bulletins. 

The conference for parent-teacher workers 
was a new venture. On the first day about 
12 members were present. The day was sti- 
flingly hot and humid and a vote showed that 
those present preferred to meet for two hours 
a day for one and one-half weeks rather than 
one hour a day for three weeks. It seemed 
too much to come long distances for just one 
hour of conference. Of this group 14 came 
from towns in New York State near New York 
City and 11 from New Jersey towns. 

Any parent-teacher worker is permitted to 
register for the two credit courses, $133K and 
$233K, if he or she is willing to pay the fees 
required. Unless working for a college degree 
or having the required preparation credit cannot 
be secured for the work done but the courses 
may be taken. 

On Monday, July 23, the instructor gave one 
of the lectures in course $100 in Horace Mann 
Auditorium on “Mobilizing Parent Power in 
Education.” This is an introductory course on 
education, given daily during the six weeks of 
the summer session at 7.30 a. m. A different 
member of the summer school faculty speaks 
each day. 

On Tuesday, July 24, your secretary had the 
pleasure of addressing a group at New York 
University engaged in studying juvenile delin- 
quency. For an hour the value of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in preventing juvenile 
delinquency was discussed by the speaker and 
for the second hour questions were answered. 

The students in both classes were unanimous 
in asking for six weeks’ courses next year. 
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How to Find Out 
WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW 


Education is coming more and more to mean the ability to find out what we 
need to know in the shortest possible time. 


The keen competition of today forces us to choose between knowledge and 


<_ 





failure. 
difficult to find the information we need. 


Yet the rapid multiplication of facts and of records makes it doubly 


This peculiarly modern problem can be satisfactorily met only through modern 
methods and modern instruments. A recognition of this fact is the explanation of 
the remarkable enthusiasm expressed everywhere for 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 





‘*A Supreme Triumph of Book 
Value over Book Bulk’”’ 


2286 pages—yet less than 3 inches thick. 


Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 pounds in 
weight. 
Over 800 beautiful and instructive illustrations. 


66 dictionaries of topics. 
330 fact-rich tabulations. 


Natural arrangement—topics scientifically classi- 
fied. 


Full index of unerring precision. 


The cream of modern knowledge couched in con- 
cise, simple, interesting language. 
Contains a greater amount of essential, authentic, 
organized, up-to-date information than can be pur- 
chased elsewhere at several times the cost. 


Price, in attractive, durable bind- 
ing as low as $15.50 


Mail This Coupon Todaym» 


It will bring you a beautiful booklet telling you 
more about this wonderful new reference work 
and what it will do for you if you own it. 


The Frontier Press Co. 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Lincoln Library is based on many 
years’ study of the information needs of 
the average family. Combining the most 
accurate scholarship with the highest 
editorial skill it presents essential in- 
formation pointedly, simply, and mobil- 
ized for instant use. It is fast becoming 
America’s standard reference volume for 
daily use. 


MANY UNIQUE FEATURES 


Among the many features which set The 
Lincoln Library in a class apart are its 10,000 
questions. They stimulate thought, focus 
curiosity, and lead the way to a broadly based 
education. 


Unique also is The Lincoln Library’s key 
to the world’s hall of fame. In each of 100 
vocations, the leaders are marshalled in the 
order of their birth. It answers, “Who are 
the great men and women of all time in this 
or that field of endeavor?” 


These and many other extra-value features 
help you to -understand how The Lincoln 
Library has set a new standard of reference 
book achievement. : 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. CW-11 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me 
please mail me your new illustrated booklet de- 
scribing The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation, the remarkable one-volume storehouse 
of knowledge and reference. 


Name 
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Two very good reasons for Mrs. 
Merriam Smith’s interest in CHILD 


WELFAR 
and Lucille. 


Mrs. 


E—ber daughters, Betty 


Smith is our 


Bluefield, W. Va., Chairman. 


opinions of the value of CHILD WELFARE. 
highly important for they have been trained to understand children and their needs. 


The Story in a NUutshell 


By CoLoneLt AcorRN 


LTHOUGH this is my first appearance in print, my 
name, I know, is familiar to you for I have been 
interested in Parent-Teacher work a number of 

years—in fact, I’m one of the “old-timers.” Because of 
my interest in the work and because CHILD WELFARE is 
my hobby, Mrs. Remington, the National Chairman, has 
asked me to pass along to you some of the many inter- 
esting things I hear about our official publication. I do 
get around quite a bit, and I do hear lots about the 
magazine. To be frank, I hardly know where to start, 
for my desk is piled high with pictures, clippings and 
letters—letters from mothers and fathers thanking me 
because I brought CHILD WELFARE to their attention. 
And surely, when women with three or four children 
take the time to sit down and write me such letters it is 
proof of CHILD WELFARE’s practical assistance. 

The other day I received a letter from Mrs. Roe. It 
gives the result of a survey made in one of her Parent- 
Teacher Course Classes. The twenty-six members of this 
class were educators. They were asked to express their 
Now I consider the opinions of such persons 
And 


this is what they think about the magazine which you and I have been receiving each 


month. 


Sort of backs up our own opinion, doesn’t it? 


It enables the educator to keep up to date on child training. 
It helps to solve everyday experiences with the children. 
Best authorities are contributors. 

Program material is made available. 

Convenient as to size, arrangement and subject matter. 

Best educator of home life. 

Latest and best in education found in it. 

Easy to read. 
Entire content (including ads) for betterment of the reader. 

Keeps teacher an informed member of the parent-teacher work. 
Classification of motion pictures helpful guide to parents. 

Presents current news in parent-teacher work. 

Interesting book reviews, study programs and editorials. 

Splendid recreation department. 

Small subscription price brings valuable information within reach of all. 
Its spiritual tone is commendable. 


Next month I shall quote from a few of the letters from mothers. 


I shall not give 


any names or addresses, but at the bottom of each letter I shall place a number and any 
person interested in knowing the name and address of the writer may secure it by 


sending the request to me, giving the number, the reason for the request, and enclosing 
a two cent stamp. 


CLASS 


. California 
New York 
Tllinois 

. Texas 


. Michigan 


Ohio 
. Missouri 


CONDUPWNE 


1 


New Jersey 


. Pennsylvania 


THE CLASSES 


Rankings as of September 30, 1928. 
CLASS 2 


CLASS 3 CLASS 4 CLASS 5 
1. Kansas 1. Arkansas 1. Connecticut 1. Arizona‘ 
2. Iowa 2. Oklahoma 2. Rhode Island 2. Montana 
3. Colorado 3. Mississippi 3. District of Col. 3. New Mexico 
4. Georgia 4. Nebraska 4. South Dakota 4. Louisiana 
5. Tennessee 5. North Carolina 5. Vermont 5. T. Hawaii 
6. Minnesota 6. Massachusetts 6. West Virginia 6. South Carolina 
7. Washington 7. Oregon 7. Virginia 7. Utah 
8. Wisconsin 8. Kentucky 8. Idaho 8. New Hampshire 
9. Indiana 9. Florida 9. Maine 9. Wyoming 
10. North Dakota 10. Alabama 10. Maryland 10. Nevada 

11. Delaware 



























































